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WIT nave you done lo IIS ? 

by HENRY COMOR 


This year is Canada’s Centennial year. One 
hundred years ago Canada became a nation. 
The majority of adults born in Canada have 
some connection, however tenuous, with the 
founding of our nation. Children going to school 
pass on their way buildingsand other land marks 
of Canada’s history. They pass them without 
seeing; they pass them without knowing that our 
history is all around them — still alive, still 
there to see, to breathe, to touch. And the majority 
of Canadians — the large majority of Canadians 
— know more about Abraham Lincoln than 
they do about Sir John A. Macdonald; they have 
far more interest in the American Civil War than 
they do in the 1837 Rebellion; they know more 
about the heritage of the United States of America 
than they do of their own - country. Indeed, it has 
gone so far that I made a remark facetiously 
last year to a newspaper reporter to the effect 
that my three children in fact believed that they 
were living in the United States of America. Like 
most of my facetious remarks, it was taken 
seriously and reported seriously in more than 
forty newspapers in Canada. And none anywhere 
objected to my statement or said that it was far¬ 
fetched. 

This state of affairs has come about because 
of U.S. TV. When radio began in Canada, the 
watchword for the creative people who worked 
in it was "How can we getaway with it?” Writers 
had an alliance with the directors to fight the 
brass. Many noses were bloodied. But they 
succeeded in creating within a mass medium an 
excitement and an involvement that was truly 
Canadian and yet, at the same time, truly accept- 
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able to the general public. There was a true 
freedom, a freedom for ideas to be expressed, 
a freedom where it was not necessary to be 
sensational, to use four-letter words to demons¬ 
trate freedom, but a freedom to express new 
thoughts, ideas and philosophies in a new and 
challenging way. 

We took off our chastity belt, lay on the 
bed and invited rape. And we have been 
raped. 

But when television came along, it was greeted 
in Canada with fear. Thewatchword thenbecame 
not "How can we get away with it?” but "What 
will they say?” And the fear was so great, the 
uncertainty was so great, that we invited our 
neighbors to the south, who had had experience 
with this new medium, to come into our house 
and share that experience with us. But we did not 
just invite them into our parlor, we invited them 
to come upstairs with us into our bedroom. We 
took off our chastity belt, lay on the bed and 
invited rape. And we have been raped. 

Let me first give a few facts and figures. In 
Canada there are four broadcasting networks 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
French radio and television networks and Knglish 
radio and television networks. The amount of 
money expended in 1965 by the CBC for all four 
networks on all performers, writers, musicians, 
commentators — indeed, all those people who 
appeared or who have been heurd — was 
$15,000,000. But in 1965 Canada spent for the 
purchase of U.S. TV programs the sum of 
$17,000,000. And lest people think thut that 
$17,000,000 contained any large sums such us 
$2,000,000 for The Bridge On the River Kwai, 
let me hasten to disabuse them. The average 



price paid for a half-hour television program was 
between $1,000 and $3,000 and for an hour 
program between $4,000 and $6,000. This was 
for programs that cost anything up to fifty 
times those amounts to make. In other words, 
we were "dumped” upon. In 1965 more than 
sixty per cent of all CBC programming was for 
drama, including, of course, all films, adventure 
series, drama series, and so on. Eighty-two 
percent of that drama programming was import¬ 
ed, mostly from the United States. The percentages 
for the CTV networkwere, of course, considerably 
worse. 

And what kind of programs have we been 
given? And what are they doing to our life? Let 
me take just one type of program, those dealing 
with the Second World War. I don’t know how 
many people reading this were prisoners of war 
in Germany. But I am sure they will confirm 
that some Germans were not stupid, that life in 
a prisoner of war camp was not fun, and that 
"Hogan’s Heroes” presents a false picture of life 
as it was. Those who fought in North Africa will, 
I am sure, confirm that Field Marshall Rommel 
was not defeated by four men in two jeeps with 
two machine guns. And the war in the Pacific 
was not won by a group of men in a sail boat 
cruising around having a good time. Children 

— our children — who were not alive during 
the Second World War, have no memories of 
that war, and they are fortunate not to have 
them. And yet, they are being given a completely 
false picture of what the war was like. War, 
according to American TV is not hell, it is fun! 
There is no nemesis. Soldiers do not get killed 

— not really — they merely appear next week in 
another army in another uniform fighting the 
war of laughter. Take this sort of false view of 
history in conjunction with the present practice 
on radio of news on the hour every hour, where 
people are told a dozen times a day that there is 
a crisis in Viet Nam, and eventually people will 
begin to accept the fact that there is a crisis in 
Viet Nam, and in any case that it isn’t a serious 
matter — that war isn’t a serious matter— that 
it is a bit of a joke. 

You will see, I think the dangers inherent for 
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our youth. Most children spend as much time in 
front of a television set as they do listening to 
their teachers, and the moral influence of television 
on our children is probably just as great as that 
of their teachers. The so-called situation comedy 
of American TV again distorts the realities of 
life. Father is presented as a figure of fun to be 
laughed at, to be fooled, to be derided. The only 
philosophy of life that is applauded on such 
programs is a philosophy of hedonism, where 
acquisitiveness is approved and intellectualism is 
sneered at. 


The television drama series has resulted 
in a destruction of the art and drama 
of television. 


There is another serious charge to be laid at 
the door of American TV as it has affected 
Canada. That great undefended border has acted 
as a cell wall, through which, by process of 
osmosis, a great many bad habits have been 
absorbed. For example, the sponsorship of pro¬ 
grams, with all the dangers that that has for 
good programming, in that thesponsor demands 
control of the program’s content, in which there 
is an unspoken censorship of ideas, in which 
there is a gradual lowering of the level of appeal 
so that the great majority of programs are aimed 
at an intelligence level of around twelve years 
of age. The institution of the television drama 
series, that great American invention which we 
have accepted and absorbed into our culture, 
has resulted in a destruction of the art and drama 
of television. No writer, whatever his genius, can 
write about the same characters, put them through 
the same series of experiences, week after week 
after week, and still retain any freshness or any 
relationship to drama as an art form. As I 
remarked earlier, in a television series there is 
no nemesis; there can be no end; and it is no 
wonder that theatrical motion pictures are received 
so joyfully by the viewer. Because by their very 
nature they provide a much truer dramatic 
experience to which the viewer can relate and from 
which the viewer can derive thatsatisfaction which 












true drama has always offered. We in Canada 
have absorbed this philosophy, and through it 
we too will destroy television as an art form 
distinct from the other visual arts. 

I have been saying what American television 
has done to us in its worst form. I have not 
mentioned, although I could, some of the many 
good things that have come from U.S. TV. In 
the days of "Playhouse 90”, forexample, someof 
the finest drama, some of the finest playwriting 
was discovered and developed. And Istillremem- 
ber with much pleasure a great many of those 
programs. The technical ability of American 
television, the development of the science, the 
techniques, the "know-how” of television have all 
come from the U.S. But the faults, the dangers, 
the destruction of Canada as a sovereign nation 
by American TV far out-weigh those merits. 


American TV has made the development 
of a Canadian cultural identity almost im¬ 
possible. 


To sum up, American television by wholesale 
dumping has damaged almost irreparably the 
Canadian television industry. It has made it 
impossible for Canadian performers and writers 
to earn a living in Canada. It has come to the 
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point where Canadian performers and writers 
have to go to the United States to live and work 
so that their efforts can be seen in Canada. Ameri¬ 
can TV has made the development of a Canadian 
cultural identity almost impossible. It has dis¬ 
torted the view of Canadians of their own lives 
and of the history of the country. American TV 
through its own faultydevelopmenthas influenced 
the development of such native television as there 
is in Canada to the detriment of that native 
television. American television has destroyed 
television as an art form through its hunt for 
the lowest common denominator in its audience. 

We are told in Canada that our prospective 
enemies are Russia and China. This may be 
true, although Russia has never set an angry 
foot on Canadian soil, which is more than can 
be said for Canada on Russian soil; and China 
has proved to be a very good customer for 
Canadian farm products. In my opinion, a case 
can be made for indicting the U.S. as our real 
enemy and for placing Canadian forces all along 
our border with their guns aimed at Los Angeles 
and New York. 

To end where I began, there is some confusion 
as to whether our national anthem is"OCanada” 
or "God Save the Queen”. Unless a change can 
be wrought on the influence on our country by 
American television, that national anthem had 
better be "God Save Canada”, because nobody 
else will be able to. HQ 
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Faire du cinema c’est y voir clair dans la caverne 
de Platon grace a la lumiere de Cezanne. 

I am making two films at the same time. The first 
is called Deux ou Trois Choses QueJeSais d’Elle 
(Two or Three Things I Know About Her) and 
M arina Vlady plays the heroine. The second one 
is Made in U.S.A. and Anna Karina is the star. 
The two films are unconnected. Their styles are 
totally different. The only thing that could be 
pointed out is that they both derive from my 
fascination with what is known as ''modern life”, 
with dissecting it like a biologist might do, with 
exploring its most basic trends. The first film was 
inspired by a letter from a reader of Le Nouvel 
Observateur, written following that magazine’s 
report on prostitution in the large urban develop¬ 
ments. The second film is a linking in my mind, 
of three wishes: to please a friend, to point out the 
americanization of French culture, and to use one 
of the episodes in the Ben Barka affair. 

Why did I accept to make these two films at the 
same time? I think it is a matter of pride. Because 
it is a wager; even a feat. It’s like an orchestra 
leader directing two separate orchestras, playing 
two different symphonies. It’s even more difficult 
for me than it might be for others because I don’t 
write out my scripts; I improvise while filming. 
But improvisation implies preliminary introspec¬ 
tion and concentration. In fact, I do not only 
create while filming; I make my movies while 
dreaming, eating, reading — even while I am 
speaking to you. This is whyitwasso particular¬ 
ly difficult to make two films at the same time. 
But, I also found it fascinating. I hadn’t really 
intended to do it, but while filming Deux ou Trois 
Choses, Georges de Beauregard, for whom the 
censorship of La Religieuse (The Nun) caused 
some serious financial difficulties, asked me if I 


M. Godard's article, as told to Sylvain Regard, first appeared 
in issue 100 of le Nouvel Observateur and is copyright le 
Nouvel Observateur and Agence Laure Forestier. The trans¬ 
lation is by Jean Billard, Professor of Cinema at Sir George 
Williams University. 


could possibly make a last-minute film for him. 
It was the only way for him to get out of the 
mess. It would allow him to hang on. He told me: 
"Only you can do things quickly.” I answered: 
"It’s true." 

Although I accepted, I had no ready idea. Then 
I read a detective story (from La Serie Noire) 
which caught my interest. I had recently seen The 
Big Sleep with Humphrey Bogart once again, and 
the idea of a "Humphrey Bogart role” playedby 
a woman like Anna Karina dawned onme. I also 
wanted the film to take place in France and not 
in the United States, and I linked the theme to a 
marginal, obscure episode in the Ben Barka 
affair. I imagined that Figon (a double agent 
involved in the affair) was not dead, that he was 
hiding in the countryside, that he had written to 
his girlfriend, asking her to join him. She went to 
the rendezvous and, upon her arrival, found him 
dead. My film takes place in 1969, two years after 
the upcoming legislative elections in March. In¬ 
stead of being called Figon, thecharacter is called 
Politzer. No one knows why he is dead. As his 
girlfriend attempts to uncover Politzer’s past, she 
discovers, among other things, thathe was editor- 
in-chief of a Paris weekly which played up the Ben 
Barka affair. She herself, Anna Karina, had been 
a reporter for this weekly. Love compels her to 
play the detective. She gets caught up in a network 
of policemen and crooks and she ends up wanting 
to write an article on the whole episode. The film 
concludes with a conversationbetweenherself and 
another journalist, Philippe Labro, in a radio 
station’s car. 

At the beginning, I tried to make a simple film, 
and, for the first time, to tell a story. But it’s not 
my nature. I don’t know how to tell stories. I 
want to mix everything, to restore everything, to 
tell all at the same time. If I had to define myself, 
I’d say that I am a "painter of letters" as one 
would say that there are "men of letters”. So 
much so in this film that, although for the first 
time I followed the mainstream of an anecdote, at 
the same time I couldn’t help placing it in a social 
context. This context is that in this age, at this 





time, everything — absolutely everything — is 
influenced by the United States. r lhus, the title: 

Made in U.S.A. 

Deux ou Trois Choses is much more ambitious, 
hirst as a documentary, because it concerns the 
current re-making of the entire Paris region. r lhen, 
on the level of pure research, because it’s a film in 
which I continually ask myself what I am doing. 
Life, which occasionally is prostitution in modern- 
day society, is, of course, the pretext. Hut the real 
goal is to observe the great "mutation” our 
civilization is undergoing at the present moment, 
and to question myself as to the means of inter¬ 
preting this '"mutation”. 

Let me say, to begin with, that 1 am particular¬ 
ly happy to live in France today, because the 
mutations” are enormous, and also because for 
a "painter of letters” this alone is captivating, 
fascinating. Today, in Europe, but especially in 



France, everything is changing before our very 
eyes, and one must know how to observe this: the 
countryside, youth, urbanism, industrialization. 
It’s an exciting epoch. Forme, to describe modern 
life is not describing — as some newspapers would 

gadgets, or the progress of the economy; it’s 
observing "mutations”. 

My film opens with a commentary. On August 
17th, Paul Delouvrier is appointed "grand” admi¬ 
nistrator of a new Paris district. During the open¬ 
ing commentary, we see shots of construction sites, 
of large development areas, and we see people 
trying to live. Suddenly, we hear me asking myself 
if I am really using the right words to describe all 
this. For example, I am filming a house and I 
ask myself: "Am I right in filming this house and 
not another, at this particular moment and not at 
another?” In sum, I make the spectator participate 
both in the arbitrariness of my choices and in the 
search for the general principles which could 
justify a specific choice. Why am I making this 
film, and why inthisparticularway?DoesMarina 
Vlady incarnate an inhabitant of the large and 
modern developments? This question arises conti¬ 
nually. I observe myself filming, and therein my 
thinking can be observed. To put it briefly, Deux 
ou Trois Choses is not a film, it’s an attempt to 
make one; and this is evident in its form. Perhaps 
it is best included among my personal researches. 

11 is not a story but a document. Actually, I think 
Mr. Paul Delouvrier himself ought to have asked 
me to make the film. 

In any event, if 1 have one dream it is to be¬ 


come director of a French news service. All my 
films were related to the existing conditions of the 
country; news documents which were perhaps 
treated in a particular manner, but always in terms 
of modern events. Le Petit Soldat should have 
been subsidized by the Information Ministry, 
Vivre sa Vie by the Welfare Ministry, Pierrot le 
Fou by the Ministry of Culture, and Masculin 
Feminin by Mr. Missoffe, the Youth Minister. 

Why do I speak of subsidies? Perhaps this will 
upset you but, all things considered, between the 
dictatorship of money and political censorship, I 
would no doubt choose political censorship. An¬ 
other of my obsessions is advertising. In today’s 
world, advertising rules in an absolute, determin¬ 
istic, and paralysing manner. We permit advertis¬ 
ing or rather, it permits itself, what is forbidden 
to everyone else. And from this point of view, 
advertising is so reflective of our society that it 
furnishes us with more information than could 
any learned accounts. I buy certain newspapers 
merely to read the ads. Everything in these ads 
interests me: the evolution of the written copy, the 
illustrations, the new appeals to the public. "ITie 
importance of advertising is so great, and there 
is so little awareness of this importance, that I 
have been reproached for having gone too far in 
sexual matters when I was only showing posters 
which we all see everywhere on walls. Hut 1 had 
arranged them one after another in sequential 
order and this, in effect, produced a "risque” 
result. 

To come back to Deux ou Trois Choses, it is 
quite true that its beginning was a story on the 
large urban developments which appeared in Le 
Nouvel Observateur. But what interested me most 
was that it confirmed one of my most deeply- 
rooted convictions. My conviction is that, in order 
to live in Parisian society of today, one is bound 
to prostitute oneself in one way or another, or to 
live according to such laws as we wouldcall those 
of prostitution. A factory-worker continually pros¬ 
titutes himself in his own way: he is paid to do 
work which he doesn’t feel like doing. So does a 
banker, by the way, just as does an employee of 
the post office and a film director. In modern 
industrial society, prostitution is a normal condi¬ 
tion of life. My film claims to give one or two 
lessons on industrial society. As a matter of fact, 
I quote a great deal the book by Raymond Aron, 
Dix-huit lemons sur la societe industrielle. You 
might say that I am taking myself seriously. It’s 
true. I think that a film director has such an 



important role to play thal he cannot fail to take 
himself seriously. 

When a director is making a film, he is the 
head of a major undertaking, (lie strategist of a 
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very big operation and his possibilities are 
tremendous. He must deal with banks, with unions, 
with the government, and he has contacts with all 
levels of the population, all sectors of society. He 
negotiates, administers, influences, borrows, 
invests. Moreover, his work is of public interest 
and it is forbidden to him to make a mistake. In 
the domain of art, he is alone. When it comes to 
directing, he is the real chief of state. 

At present, I have completed thirteen films and 
I still have the impression that I’m only starting 
to really get interested in the world. What is 
stranger still is that I owe this impression to the 
fact that I live in France. I have travelled a great 
deal and only recently I intended to leave France 
to make films in foreign countries. In Cuba, for 
instance, a film on teaching literacy. In North 
Vietnam, to look at a nation in face of war and 
to bear witness to its struggle. Now, I feel that I 
can be useful talking about Cuba and Vietnam in 
my films. And above all, I feel that seldom has a 
country offered so many film topics as France 
today. The number of exciting subjects is amaz¬ 
ing. I feel like doing everything; sport, politics, 
and even groceries. One can put everything into a 
film. One must put everything into a film. When 
someone asks me why I talk, or why I fiave 
characters talk, about Vietnam, about Jacques 
Anquetil, about a woman deceiving her husband, 
I usually refer that person to a daily newspaper. 
Everything is there, and it is juxtaposed. That’s 
why I am so much attracted to TV. It is one of 
today’s most interesting means of expression. A 
televised newspaper which would be composed of 
well-selected documents: that would be extraordi¬ 
nary. What would be even better would be to give 
the responsibility to the newspapers’ editors-in- 
chief to each prepare one of these TV newspapers 
in turn. You would have two hours prepared by 
France-Soir, and every Thursday, three hours of 
Le Nouvel Observateur, It would be tremendous. 
But in France, television is a weapon in the hands 
of the powers that be, just as it is in the United 
States a weapon in the service of the financial 
interests. So, the only thing that remains at our 
disposal is cinema and one has to do the impos¬ 
sible to somehow replace the televised newspaper 
or the newscasts. 

There are other taboos in France and, contrary 
to what one generally thinks abroad, one ofthese 
is sex. To make a film about sexual questions 
freely is extremely difficult, if not impossible. Let’s 
be honest about it: to make such a film freely, one 
must first of all be liberated oneself, and in my 
own case this is not without problems. I still bear 
deep marks of my Protestant education, and I 
have had to struggle to erase them. But each time 
I have made an attempt, people were inexplicably 
shocked. Besides, no one (except maybe for Bunuel 
has yet made a true film on sex. What is difficult 
is to talk about sex as psychologists do: truly 
clinically. In Deux ou Trois Choses (by the way, 
I want to underline that "her” and "she” is not 



Marina Vlady but the city of Paris), there are two 
strangers who start up a conversation in a cafe. 
One says: "Nice weather isn’t it?” And the other 
one answers: "Couldn’t we talk about something 
more interesting? ” 

"But, this is very interesting”, continues the 
first one. "I like nice weather and I like rain and 
if I say it, it’s because it interests me.” 

The other one retorts: "Well, I am not interest¬ 
ed in it. Let’s talk about something else. Let’s talk 
about sex for example, because I think that one 
can never talk about it satisfactorily in film. To 
begin with, one never talks about anything satis¬ 
factorily in film. One never knows why, but about 
sex it’s even worse than for anything else.” 

The first one says: "But one never talks about 
anything else but sex.” 

"Yes, true, but one talks about it badly. It’s 
something just like legs, hair, the body, music: so, 
why then attach to it a disproportionate impor¬ 
tance or else, on the contrary, not give it enough 
importance. For example, I’m going to ask you to 
repeat a sentence after me that I’m sure you won’t 
dare repeat.” 

"Which sentence?” asks the other. 

"First, swear that you will repeat it.” 

The other one says "No” but then decides to 
swear to it. 

The first one says: "The sentence is very simple: 
It is 'I have my sex between my legs’.” 

Then the other one says: "I can’t repeat that. 
What a damn stupid thing to say.” etc. 

And true enough, it is a stupid thing to say, 
but it shows how sex is seen as something bizarre. 
Note that I personally do not tolerate poor taste. 
For example, two persons who are kissing each 
other: I did it only once in A bout de souffle with 
Belmondo and Jean Seberg. I never repeated it. A 
kiss is the most intimate thing, the most private, 
the most personal, and consequently the most 
difficult to show. On a large screen, it is disgust¬ 
ing. When people kiss each other on the street, I 
don’t look at them. I respect their intimacy. But 
sex is something else: one could study and film 
it as one studies and films love. Which doesn’t 
mean to say that one has succeeded in uncovering 
the mystery of love. Personally, I am fascinated 
by this mystery. How is it that a thing which is a 
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feeling and, consequently, an imaginary thing, 
gives so much physical joy or pain. What I would 
like to succeed in showing one day—not to judge 
it good or bad, but simply to show it — is the 
moment when a sentiment springs up in a body, 
incarnates itself physiologically. Proust wrote 
eight volumes in thirty years about a sentiment, 
and one still feels like knowing why and how this 
happened. 

Regarding love, I have thesame mixed feelings 
of distance and fascination as I have regarding 
actors. How can one be an actor? I don’t under¬ 
stand it. Actors are monsters and children at the 
same time. I have a very difficult relationship with 
actors. I don’t speak to them. It is difficult because 
they are sick children who continually need to be 
reassured. They suffer from an inability to express 
themselves. That’s why they are actors, by the 
way. They are children who would like to talk 
from birth and, as they do not succeed, borrow 
the expressions of others. The destiny of an actor 
moves me deeply because it is made of short¬ 
comings. I do not agree with Camus at all when 
he says that to be an actor is to be like Don Juan; 
that is, to have several destinies at the same time. 
For they have no destiny at all and they know it. 
They do not multiply themselves; each time they 
become once again conscious of their mutilation. 
Between the creator and the actor, there is the 
same distance as between "l’etre” et "l’avoir”. An 
actor "is” not. That said, I do not agree at all with 
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Bresson when he says that there cannot be good 
professional actors. I admire Robert Bresson, who 
is one of our greatest film directors, very much, 
but I cannot help thinking that he has, regarding 
professional actors, a very racist-like attitude. Of 
course, our ideal, as a film director, is to recover 
freshness and submission and to escape from the 
theatrical. But this depends entirely upon the 
director. 

In other words, it seems to me thatwe have to 
re-discover everything. There is only one way to 
do this: to get away from the Americancinema. If 
you want my personal way of denouncing the 
Soviet-American collusion, it is to deplore that the 
dream of the Soviets is, at the moment, to imitate 
Hollywood — at the very moment when the 
Americans have nothing more to tell us. Up to 
now, we lived in a closed universe. Cinema was 
nourishing itself with cinema — imitating itself. 
In my first film, I noticed that if I was doing 
certain things, it was because I had seen them 
done in film. If I showed a police-inspector 
drawing a revolver from his pocket, it was not 
because the idea was imposed by the logic of the 
situation, but because I had already seen, in 
another film, police-inspectors draw their 
revolvers the same way and at the same time. 
The same happened in painting. There have been 
periods of organisation, of imitation, and periods 
of rupture. We are now in a period of rupture. 
One has to revert to life. Today, one must take a 
virgin look at modern life. HO 
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Monsters, nightmares, news and the awful 
perils of sex have been tamed and liberated by 
the screen. The screen in turn has domesticated 
urban sprawl, hung malarial mosquitoes larger 
than life over jungle clearings, shone with a 
shifty glow-worm light from under-ground, 
dripped with the unctuous sentiment of Wall 
Street moneylenders and carbonated cocktail 
chatter with psychedelic gases. 

And that is not all. It has made war palatable, 
killing painless, life bearable and death unthink¬ 
able. 

Reliable sources report that God made the 
world in about six days; on the seventh, seeing 
that it was good, He rested. But the screen never 
rests. A god with a luminous navel, not blessed 
with divine confidence, the screen remakes the 
world every second. Accordingly it is available 
for do-it-yourself contemplation at all hours, all 
latitudes, all longitudes. More or less. 

Spare-time belly watching (you too may have 
a stomach tucked away somewhere) is the stuff 
that Ph. D.’s are spun from. To be blunt without 
risking offence: the screen has arrived. Or is 
arriving. And the more it arrives the more 
amenable it becomes for serious study. 

Such studies may serve for delight, for 
ornament — or as a crippling blow to all that 
is enjoyable in film and television. Bacon, 
McLuhan and Miss Pauline Kael are a holy 
trinity on this point. For to spend too much time 
in studies, they say, is sloth — studies (they add 
rather quaintly) "teach not their own use’’. 

Aware of these things we announced the first 
NFB Summer Institute for the study of film and 
television with cautious zeal. At a stage where 
it had grown from a gleam in our budget to a 
rather lumpish thing in search of a womb, we 
told an anonymous public: 

The most we can offer is an opportunity to 
catch our breath and reflect. We can provide 
an environment outside the closed spaces 
of education. On a somewhat more modest 
scale, we can equip this environment and 
reach beyond it in much the same way that 
the cosmonaut is able to bring us more 
understanding of our planet by probing 

Screen Education Officer at the NFB, Mr. Slade was Director 
of last year's Summer Institute. 
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beyond it. In order to do this he carries a 
self-contained capsule of our environment 
with him. He imagines that he is exploring 
outer space, which may very well be true; 
but chiefly he is testing our environment. 

No wonder the thing was lumpish. What we 
were trying to say was that something big might 
happen if one looked at the screen and kept 
looking long enough, and from enough directions, 
to see the kinds of order it creates. "If the parallel 
is not too fanciful or presumptuous,” we 
continued, knowing full well that it was both 
fanciful and presumptuous: "perhapsoursummer 
institute will furnish a small capsulewith sensitive 
antennae to explore the environment created 
around us by film and television. And if we 
manage to get even a few feet off the ground, we 
shall let everyone know about it.” 

We should have known, before an audience 
from educational institutions across Canada 
arrived at NFB headquarters in Montreal, that 
we would have no difficulty getting into the clouds. 
The real hazard was trying to keep the ground 
in view. 

On the first day our specially-constructed quar¬ 
ters on a large shooting stage were not quite 
ready. Hastily we directed our thirty new 
colleagues instead to the solid mahogany of the 
Board Room. Everyone sat expectantly around 
a kidney-shaped table, solemnly waiting for the 
administrative game of tic-tac-toe to begin. We 
comforted ourselves with the thought that more 
than one ingenious capsule aimed into space has 
spluttered at the launching pad. 

Rather than dwell too long on rules of order 
we pinpointed wash rooms, introduced the 
organizers and handed out an excerpt from 
Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. This is the bit in 
which Vladimir is observing, "It’s the start that’s 
difficult,” and his sad alter-ego, Estragon, comes 
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back with: "You can start from anything.” 

The notion that in screen study you can start 
from anything was to get the director of the 
Institute into a great deal of trouble before many 
weeks had passed. If we are to have gods whose 
very centres send a blinding light searching out 
the dark edges of the planet, at least let us clothe 
them decently in a beginning, a middle and an 
end. After all, even contemporary gods are made 
in our own image. Or do they make us in theirs? 
Are we all tied with invisible cords to the same 
glowing umbilicus? Obviously, the thought does 
not bear careful scrutiny. And though five hundred 
films and dozens of kinescopes were screened, it 
was still hard to avoid the accusation that the 
really subversive purpose of it all was to change 
the world. It was no good trying to deny it. 

"Let us not waste time in idle discourse,” 
Vladimir advised us. "It is not everyday that 
we are needed. Not, indeed, that we personally 
are needed. Others would meet the case equally 
well, if not better.” 

So with these words of welcome ringing in our 
ears, the first NFB Summer Institute was in 



Man with a Luminous Navel. 


session. The first in Canada. Maybe the first of its 
kind anywhere — almost certainly so. And in¬ 
troduced only fifty years or so after film had 
begun to transform human society and its modes 
of expression; only thirty years after television had 
quietly mass-mediated a change in social habits, 
in commodities and in significant perceptual 
patterns. 

All over the world there are three or four 
basic approaches to screen study. One is the 
historical or survey approach. Modelled on more 
traditional English literature programmes, it is 


dismissed by those who find it dull as the literary 
tour. A second approach has been called the 
comparative-aesthetic: opponents of this method 
call it the fallacy of the immaculate appreciation. 
Typically it keeps the screen at arm’s length 
while dressing it up, like a paper doll, in the 
trappings of other arts: music and film, dance 
and film, novel and film. It is claimed that these 
bits of finery give the screen a patina of academic 
respectability. There is yet another category which 



. . . thrust into new environments without 


guidance or instruction. 

may be termed functional; it attempts a synthesis 
of the other two. Its primary concern is how film 
operates, how it is put together and what strategies 
of structure are applied to it. 

Working in a social context, we stretched the 
functional approach a little, or perhaps on 
occasion more than a little, to serve our purpose. 

Over the six weeks, guest speakers forced us 
to think in new ways. Each was invited to high¬ 
light one of the themes with which we were 
dealing: New York film and theatre critic John 
Simon; Washington University’s George Bluesto- 
ne, author of Novels into Film ; Father Ron 
Holloway of the Catholic Center for Education 
in Chicago; John Brown, head of the Drama 
Department of the University of Birmingham, 
England; Andreas Deinum of Portland, Oregon; 
and Donald F. Theall, Chairman of the English 
Department at McGill. 

At the Film Board, a score or more of our 
colleagues in production, technical, sound, 
camera, lighting, lab, animation and so forth 
gave a lot of their time to the Institute. Without 
their participation, all our other efforts would 
have been greatly impoverished. 

Our objective in the first week was to discover 
the kind of order that non-verbal modes of ex¬ 
pression impose on experience. To this end, 
everyone received a reel of 16mm film as it came 
out of the camera and was asked to cut it and 
make a visual statement. For a few days we 
had a number of polaroid cameras. Throughout 
the six weeks there was an open box of 20,000 
feet of 8mm film andhalf a dozen simply-operated 
automatic cameras for the same purpose. Many 
resented the harshness of this treatment, being 
thrust without guidance or instruction into 
strange, perplexing, bewildering and sometimes 
frustrating environments. Maybe the resentment 



was justified, but it was unexpected. 

By the end of the week we were beginning to 
bring in professionals to see how they created 
order from a chaos of moving images. In fact, 
while the participants were organizing their raw 
film an editor had been asked to accept the same 
task. Later, he commented on what we had done, 
made suggestions and showed how he had 
accomplished the identical assignment. 

We went on then to consider film in relation 
to more traditional forms of expression. We met 
with young film-makers to find out what is likely 
to be new and exciting. We tried to probe the 
mind of a controversial, experimental film-maker, 
Arthur Lipsett. Later on, Norman McLaren met 
with the group. 

It was only in the fourth week that we began 
to look at the more technical aspects of film: 
lighting, special effects, sound, the lab, camera. 
The delay was calculated to relate these aspects 
in the richer context established, hopefully, in 
the previous weeks. In the same week we brought 
in a video tape recorder, loaned by Phillips, and 
a monitor. In addition, groups began work on 
a more ambitious filming project. 

Each group had the services of a professional 
crew for a day or a day and a half: cameraman, 
assistant cameraman and soundman. The 
assignment was to organize and direct their crew 
in makingatwoorthreeminutefilmon any topic. 
The cameraman was asked to try to do anything 
that the group directed. Concepts that had been 
grasped about the non-verbal language of film 
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were expected to be applied, though our interest 
was less in the finished item than in what insights 
might be gained through the experience. 

After all this, it might be expected that the 
final week would reasonably peter out from 
sheer exhaustion. In fact it was the most exciting 
and energetic of all. Our theme was to get down 
to earth and consider ways of implementjngwhat 
we had learned. Some of us said this is what we 
should have been doing the first week, but apart 
from the obvious contradiction, it is probable 
that each week contributed to a final sense of 
accomplishment and enthusiasm. 

As a result, dozens of courses in screen study 
have sprung up across Canada. There are people 
taking a second and sometimes a third look at 
this god with a luminous navel. And well they 
might. An understanding of these powerful media 
is one of the ways through which our sensibilities 
may become more aware — one of the most 
important ways, because film and television touch 
us all in a fashion that nothing else, unless it is 
the weather, does so pervasively. 

And next year? Well, we have learned 
something from our mistakes. And next year 
Expo will be on our doorstep. But, however we 
streamline the NFB Summer Institute in future 
years, it will never surpass in excitement and 
enthusiasm the rewarding learning environment 
that participants and guests created for this 
initial venture. nn 
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Uncle Marshall has helped us a good deal in 
understanding media, how they develop, and 
how drastically the technical aspects influence 
the messages they carry. And he has established 
a perspective on the successive waves of media as 
they move in and wash over our eyes and ears. 
But then, suddenly, the story stops, unconsciously 
posing the problem of "the next medium after 
TV”. There has been surprisingly little discussion 
on so rich and important a subject. 

The next medium already exists. The elements 
are already in common use in some sectors of 
our economy: the laser, the satellite, the coaxial 
cable, the new time-sharing computers with their 
remote consoles, the data bank, the microfilm 
library; in brief, the information machine. Not 
that it has yet gelled into the next medium with 
all the emotional and economic impact the phrase 
implies. We are still awaiting another generation 
of computers with low-cost memories, great 
developments in programming (programmers 
are the artists of the medium), and the low- 
cost home units which everyone will feel pressured 
into buying. But it’s not far off, and it’s time we 
did some speculative analysis, some informal 
imagining, to see just how soon it will catch on, 
just what it will do, just what it will look like, 
and what will be its effects on the individual, 
our society, and our institutions. 

There’s a great deal of talk about machines 
dehumanizing and alienating the individual. I 
think it’s only true if we let it be. The great 
thing about the new computerized technology is 
its potentiality to serve the individual personal¬ 
ly, privately, patiently, unquestioningly. The 
intrinsic element in the system making this 
personal attention possible is the feedback loop. 
This permits the machine to care about us as 
individuals (if it is so programmed). Combining 
the feedback loop with the larger memories and 

This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Russel on the 
subject of the home communicator. In our next issue, he will 
discuss the impact of the "commie" on broadcasting, the 
film, and publishing. 


time-sharing possibilities of the newer machines, • 
each of us will soon be able to use the machine 
or the system of machines, as though it or they 
were personally programmed for our exclusive 
use. 

There’s nothing particularly mysterious about 
the feedback loop. The classical example is the 
living room thermostat, which tells the furnace 
in the basement to shut off because it’s nice and 
warm upstairs, or to turn back on before things 
cool off noticeably. The feedback loop is the 
machine’s way of knowing what we want, how 
much we want, and when we’ve had enough. 
But although the device is simple, its implications 
are enormous. For instance, it means a whole 
chemical plant can be run by a computer which 
turns valves and heaters and processors on and 
off whenever little sensors along the way give the 
order. This is what is traditionally meant by 
automation. Or a machine handles billing and 
delivery instructions, computes and writes payroll 
cheques, and devises sales analyses for the 
administrators of a company. This kind of thing 
is what is usually meant when we read about 
Electronic Data Processing (EDP). 

Both EDP and automation are well established 
and growing nicely. The most profound impact, 
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however, is in the field of information retrieval. 
Here we will see surprising and deeply disturbing 
changes, in all the traditional media of 
communication from publishing through televi¬ 
sion and film. For the basis of publishing and 
broadcasting, to take an example, is to flood 
the market with organised information, pre-blend- 
ed and bottled in packages one guesses the 
consumer might want, at a price in time or money 
that he is expected to be willing to pay. Success 
is measured in statistical averages, rather thanin 
the tastes and preferences of the individual: hence 
mass media. The prediction budget is drawn up, 








not so much in measure of the cost as in terms 
of what the market is expected to bear. 

The disadvantages of these older forms of 
organisation (media) are overpowering, although 
most of us have learned to live with them without 
really realising we could have something better. 
But as soon as this realization strikes us, we 
have taken an irreversible step toward the next 
medium. "Demand communication” might be its 
technical name, but we’ll probably come to think 
of it in terms of our own personal console: 
the home communicator, or "commie”. The 
circuit will include a cable, laser or satellite 
connecting your own home "commie” to the 
central computer system. 

Want to know something? Ask the commie. 
The question might go something like this. "Tell 
me, commie, what’s a laser beam?” To which 
the reply might be "Do you mean a laser beam 
death ray, or a laser beam communication 
channel, or a laser beam surgical scalpel, or a 
laser beam measuring device” . . . etc. Once 
you’ve got this straight you might ask, "How 
does it work?”, and the reply "Do you mean 
how does it work mathematically, or how does 
it work technologically, or just generally so it 
can be explained to one’s grandmother?”, etc. 
The answers might come as a dictionary 
definition, an encyclopedia article (right up to 
date, however, including yesterday’s dramatic 
new discoveries), or a documentary film showing 
the equipment in operation. Or it might be a series 
of lectures and demonstrations on the college 
level. And all would be available to anyone, as 
often as wanted, at any time of day. The cost 
would depend on the hour, the status of the 
enquirer, and the government’s attitude to the 
importance to the economy of an informed and 
instructed public. 

At first, your commie may only be a keyboard 
teletype, but later models will include a TV tube 
display, whereon you may demand to see not 
only photos, drawings and graphs, but TV 
films and programs. If your commie has a 
"hard copy” device, those pages on your screen 
worth keeping could be photographed or xeroxed 
by pushing a button, giving you a permanent 
record of the most important items you had called 
up. Further models of the commie will have a 
microphone-loudspeaker system, permitting you 
to talk through the commie to the central computer, 
in natural language, and be answered in kind. 
Thus the commie becomes a slave or colleague, 
patient, wise and all-knowing. 

The evolutionary stages I am describing may 
take many years. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, birthplace of the computer, predicts 
the computerized library will be here by 1975, 
and is just entering a dynamic phase of 
experimentation to assure their continuing leader¬ 
ship in this field. But in many ways a reduced 
model of the commie is already in operation at 
MIT, under the name of Project MAC. When 



computers work fast enough (and their opera¬ 
tions are now measured in billionths of a second 
or nanoseconds), then various people may use it at 
the same time. This "time-sharing” operation 
happens so quickly and efficiently that each 
user, working at a small console in his own 
office or laboratory, has the impression that the 
computer at the other end is working for him 
alone. So powerful are the new machines at 
MIT, that experiments which took overnight 
to calculate two years ago, are now completed 
in seconds. MIT’s electronic music composer, 
who once took years to write a single piece with 
the computer, one little phrase of music per 
evening, now completes a whole work in a few 
minutes on the time-sharing computer. 

But the commie will not be used only to 
improve the traditional arts, modern as they 
may be. Cyrus Levinthal, MIT’s brilliant young 
geneticist, has created a most elegant and beautiful 
program for Project MAC which points the way 
to new art forms. He has analysed the structure 
of a long molecule of genetic material into ma¬ 
thematical terms. Programmed into the time¬ 
sharing computer, a model of the molecule 
appears on the TV-like display of the Project 
MAC console: a white latticework on a black 
background. Levinthal is then able to rotate 
the molecule, head over heels or spinning side 
to side, so that it appears to have a three di¬ 
mensional form, like a simple animated film. 
In addition, he is able to make the molecule 
model change its shape and structure as it would 
on the addition of other chemicals. Not only is 
the display extremely beautiful to behold, as it 
moves and evolves: but one’s admiration grows 
as one’s understanding increases. Imagine a 
teacher conducting a chemical experiment with 
his class, while at the same time the commie 
display shows exactly what is happening in model 
form. What might take years to teach at the college 
level can become clear to a six year old. In this 
sense, I think of the programmer as the artist 




of the new medium. Just as Keats’s grecian urn 
has yielded the secrets of its beauty to mathe¬ 
matical analysis, now the mathematician has an 
instrument to express the elegance of his ideas 
in compelling and enlightening visual form. 

Let us consider briefly the effects of this new 
medium on one of our more traditional and 
expensive institutions: education. The great things 
happening in the world of science are beyond the 
range of our senses: electronics, chemistry, atomic 
energy, biology, and many other sciences, demand 
a theoretical understanding of what we will never 
directly see. The teaching film can show us what 
happens in one of the invisible zones of science, 
but it is a cold cumbersome device alongside a 
progsam like Levinthal’s displayed on the 
commie screen. For, with the feedback loop, 
Levinthal’s model changes as the student adds 
a chemical, turns up the temperature of the 
experiment, or shakes the test-tube, showing him 
exactly what happens when he does this or that. 
Thus, each student has a personal relationship, 
through the commie, with the process or idea 
he is studying. This is of vital importance to 
the educational process. Give each student a 
commie, access to a series of programs like 
Levinthal’s, a room of his own to study in, 
and a teacher to guide him occasionally and 


to steer him into new explorations, and in one 
generation we can "turn on” the country to 
knowledge, fulfilment and power. We can escape 
from the incredible burden of schoolrooms, the 
stupidity of organising growing minds into rigid 
groups of twenty or thirty, the insufferable 
inefficiency of curriculums and exams which 
prevent us from learning what we happen to be 
interested in, and from the greatest burden of all, 
the ignorance and incompetence of the average 
teacher, attempting to do an impossible job. 

But education is only one of the institutions 
which will be radically transformed by the time¬ 
sharing computer, with its feedback loop, its 
memory network, and its remote consoles or 
commies. More than any other medium before it, 
I believe the home communicator will radically 
transform every aspect of our lives, down to the 
most intimate (think of what the computer-dating 
programs are doing to sex and marriage). This 
new medium, when it catches on, will make such 
drastic changes in our most fundamental ins¬ 
titutions (systems we have been working 
thousands of years to perfect: the hospital, the 
schoolroom, the library, parliament) that the 
greatest problem we will have to face is to prevent 
the reaction from overwhelming us, and imposing 
a 1984 upon us far worse than any Orwell 
imagined in those pre-computer days. But more 
of this later . . . gg 
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Bohr or Bergson are scarcely even names.” 
Of course, Mumford is right. Almost a generation 
before McLuhan, he dismissed the beginning- 
to-middle-to-end story film as old content in 
a new-medium. 
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There are, in life, some penalties for the loss 
of innocence. For many of us the discovery that 
the camera can and frequently does lie may 
rob life of its few remaining certainties. To 
assume that the lens equals the eye is only 
natural. To know that film, like all art, deals 
in illusion, that here again clever people have 
learned how to exploit our inborn physiological 
and psychological frailties, is difficult - to accept. 

It is particularly galling in the case of the film 
documentary. 

For a generation which is still part of "print 
culture” a document is a document. We know 
that documents can be forged, but once exposed 
they are known as forgeries notdocuments. 

We insist on this in the face of a history 
which, if anything, should teach us that it owes 
much to gifted forgers. They, like the film docu- 
mentarians, are engaged in the "creative treatment 
of actuality”. Some of these artists are well- 
known, some prefer to work — like the medieval 
cathedral builders — anonymously. 

Lewis Mumford points to "our heightened 
delight in actuality.” "The motion picture,” he 
says, "symbolizes and expresses better than 
do any of the traditional arts our modern world 
picture and the essential conception of time and 
space which are already part of the unformulated 
experience of millions of people to whom Einstein, 

Mr. Sarton, a public relations consultant, has written for 
both the CBC and the National Film Board. Most recently, 
he was in charge of all information activitiesat the National 
Conference o.i Pollution. 


For the documentary maker, delighting in 
actuality, there are a number of basic choices. 

First is the approach of pre-conception. He 
knows what he is going to find, according to 
research or prejudice or a combination of the 
two. This he records. 

Second: He can rely on pure happenings. This 
demands luck, the recognition of a happening 
when it does occur and considerable time, which, 
as we all know, is money. 

Third: The documentary maker can induce 
happenings. For this he can employ the very 
people who would have participated in the hap¬ 
pening when it occured "in reality” or "realtime” 
but when, for various reasons, he was not able 
to shoot. If the real people are too real to be 
easily directed he uses artificial ones: actors. A 
well-known example of alternative 3 wasthetunnel 
under the Berlin Wall. It was — it is said — built 
for and by a US television network employing 
the skilled talents ofactualtunnelers andescapees. 

In the summer of 1965, preparing for the 
shooting of the NFB documentary Memorandum, 

I shook hands with the leader of the Hanover 
Jewish Community. One week later he died. 
His death coincided exactly with the arrival of 
John Spotton and Roger Hart, their camera and 
sound equipment at Dusseldorf airport. This was 
early Saturday morning. Early Sunday morning, 
after a no-holds-barred, pedal-to-the-floor Auto¬ 
bahn race to Hanover, Don Brittain had us 
in action shooting one of the most moving 
sequences of the film, "The Burial Sequence”, 
in the ancient Jewish cemetary in Hanover. 
Rumours to the contrary, this was a pure 
happening, falling under alternative 2, not 3. 

I do not blame doubters. Machiavelli is a 
Sunday School scholar compared to the documen¬ 
tary maker scenting his prey. Lesson One: nothing 
matters except what eventually shows on the 
screen. 

For the filming of the Auschwitz trial scenes 
in the Frankfurt courtroom, the President of 
the Court had permitted cameras to roll during 
the formal opening of the day’s session. He open¬ 
ed the session: the camera whirred but, in the 
confusion, did not stop atthepre-arrangedsignal. 
It fell to me to confront the President in his 
Chambers. The possibility of my incarceration — 
since it could indeed be lawfully interpreted as 
contempt of court—was envisaged with regret, 
even anguish, by my colleagues but certainly no 
reason to part with what is a unique and historic 
strip of film. 

Photography, says Proust, is the product of 
complete alienation. "The ideal photographer 
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resembles the indiscriminating mirror ... he is 
identical with the camera lens.” Thus Siegfried 
Kracauer, author of From Caligari to Hitler. 
In the German horror film of 1919, The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, he saw the actual horrors to be 
performed by Hitler. He got the message, if 
only in retrospect. Mumford, too, has seen the 
message in the medium. "Whereas one conversed 
with the mirror and produced the biographical 
portrait and the introspective biography . . . one 
poses for the camera . . . one acts for the motion 
picture. Not self-examination but self-exposure 
. . . not the proud soul wrappedin his cloak . . . 
but the matter of fact soul, naked, exposed to 
the sun . . . one of a crowd of naked people.” 

Now, truly, all the world is a stage and the 
documentary devil — a fallen angel — whispers 
that all the people in it are only actors. Atlas 
magazine of February 1965 reports this happen¬ 
ing from the shooting of Jacopetti’s latest film 
Good-Bye, Africa; "On the lead jeep the South 
African mercenary Ben Louw gripped his machine 
gun and put his finger to the trigger. Then 
instead of firing, he turned around toward the 
first truck which was only six feet behind. He 
saw the cameraman Climati bent over his movie 
camera, his eye at the view-finder and his fingers 
adjusting the aperture and range . . ."Ready?”he 
asked. But no, they were not ready. The three 
boys . . . were still too far away for the focal 


length of the lens. They would have to change to. 
1,000mm or at least to a 300mm. . . . Louw 
turned around a second time . . . The third time 
. . . Climati waved that he was ready. The 
motor of his Arriflex began at the same time 
as the machine gun. . . . and the three Mulelists 
fell on top of one another on the rust-colored 
earth. ... it was the cameraman who gave the 
signal to shoot for that particular scene.” 

The real, the actual, shown by the indiscri¬ 
minating mirror, becomes the inhuman. Are we 
not much better off looking for the truth elsewhere 
than in the limited and limiting camera eye? Let 
us admit that it can only be found — if at all — 
in the mind and heart of the documentary maker. 
In the best documentaries we may be dealing less 
with actuality than with poetry. Theuniquepoetic 
gift is said to be the gift of condensation. It is also 
the distinguishing mark of the best of our docu- 
mentarians, of a Don Brittain, who connects, 
evokes, compresses. 

And so the conscientious documentary watcher 
is left in fear and misery. How shall he tell 
actuality from poetry and poetry from forgery? 
I am afraid we must leave him to his fate. 
Unless we preface every documentary with a 
certified psychoanalytical and perhaps, pscho- 
pathological case history of the producer, director, 
writer, cameraman, audioman, editor, cutter, 
composer, mixer and everyone else in the film 
making collective. Know them and ye shallknow 
the truth. Hi 


The Fantastic 
Gyrotron! 


245 tons of Alcan tubing and 
sheet was used to fabricate 
the Gyrotron. Why alumi¬ 
num? Because the intricate 
space-frame called for a ma¬ 
terial that would endure ex¬ 
posure to the elements with 
minimum maintenance. Ap¬ 
pearance is another consid¬ 
eration. Aluminum is also 
the modern material best 
suited aesthetically to carry 
out the modern theme and 
contemporary design. And, 
because the Gyrotron will re¬ 
main after Expo as a perma¬ 
nent structure, long life is a 
key factor. “Man and his 
World” at Expo ‘67 in Mon¬ 
treal is well served by alu¬ 
minum. 
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Have fun at Expo '67 in the fantastic Gyrotron! Swirl and spin past planets, 
rockets, and flying saucers! Dip into the depths of a volcano! Soar to the 

very top of Expo! 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd • place ville marie, Montreal 
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RUN, MILOU, RUN 
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News Notes re WAITING FOR CAROLINE, a 90-minute colorfeature film starring ALEXANDRA 
STEWART with Francois Tasse and Robert Howay — now in work as a co-production of the 
National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Producer: Walford Hewitson 

There are quite a number of "firsts” related 
to the 90-minute color feature film WAITING 
FOR CAROLINE on which location shooting 
in Quebec City has just concluded. 

Here are some of them: 

It is the first feature film to be co-produced 
by the National Film Board and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation as part of a Centennial 
Year program undertaken by the two government 
organizations. 

It is the first time Alexandra Stewart, Montreal- 
born star of WAITING FOR CAROLINE, has 
played the leading role in a Canadian feature, 
although she has appeared in 34 feature films 
made in Europe, the United States and South 
America. 

Ron Kelly, the director, has made many films 
including such prize winners as THE OPEN 
GRAVE and THE GIFT, but WAITING FOR 
CAROLINE is his first experience in feature film. 
It is also the first feature film for cameraman 
Paul Leach, although he has photographed 
dozens of documentary productions in this 
country, Greece, Thailand, the West Indies and 
England. His early experience in film was in 
his homeland, New Zealand. 

For Michelle Rousseau, 2 rue St. Denis, Quebec, 
her brief appearance in WAITING FOR CARO¬ 
LINE is her first film work, although she is an 
experienced artiste in radio and theatre. 

For Annette Leclerc, 767 Place Phillippe, Ste. 
Foy, Que. it is far from being her first appear¬ 
ance before movie cameras. Her past work has 
included television commercials and other acting 
assignments — but she admitted that not until 
WAITING FOR CAROLINE had she been re¬ 
quired to walk a dog as part of her role! 

And the dog? Another first appearance, too, 
for "MILOU”, two-year-old poodle owned by 
Mrs. Yves Letellier, 2840 Le Noblet, Ste. Foy, 
Que. 

"MILOU” won the part on the recommenda¬ 
tion of her veterinarian, after National Film 
Board location manager Marcel Malacket had 
described the characteristics most likely to win a 
film role for some Quebec City canine. 


Director: Ron Kelly 

Location shooting in Quebec City for the 
feature film WAITING FOR CAROLINE was 
completed on January 14, producer Walford 
Hewitson has announced . . . 

* * * 

Commenting on the shooting in Quebec City, 
director Ron Kelly said: "We completed all the 
filming we had planned for that location, in 
spite of some rather cold weather on a couple of 
occasions”. 

One of those occasions was the night of 
January 7, when the temperature in Quebec City 
tumbled to 16 degrees below zero. In addition 
the wind was blowing at about 5 miles an hour. 

Filming began at midnight and carried on until 
4 a.m. 

"Our schedule called for two exterior shots 
and we completed them”, said assistant director 
Frank Phillips. "But it was really cold out there!” 

Weather officials confirmed that statement. 
Unofficially, they estimated that the combination 
of a minus 16 degrees temperature with a slight 
wind would produce the equivalent of about a 
20-below zero temperature on a windless day. 

"Our camera is winterized to operate satis¬ 
factorily at such temperatures”, said Paul Leach, 
cameraman on WAITING FOR CAROLINE. 
"Before we began this job, the camera was 
taken apart completely. Every moving part, 
no matter how small, was washed and cleaned. 
All the bearings, shafts and gears have been 
lubricated with special low-temperature greases 
and oils. Over the years the National Film 
Board has conducted extensive research relating 
to the use of cameras in cold weather, and NFB 
equipment regularly is required to operate at 
temperatures ranging down to 50 and 60 degrees 
below zero”, Mr. Leach said. 

The camera used in Quebec — a 35 mm Ar- 
riflex — is reserved exclusively for exterior shoot¬ 
ing on WAITING FOR CAROLINE. InMontreal, 
Nick Culic, head of National Film Board’s came¬ 
ra division, explained that after a camera has 
been winterized it operates with a small amount 
of noise, and thi§ makes it impractical to use it 
for studio work. 





“A lusty, loveable brawl from bed to bed”—Cue 

‘‘Candid, comic —and cruel’ 9 —Time 

“Expert, a howler, don r t miss it” — Crist, Tribune 

“T strongly recommend it” — WXTV, Richmond 

“A Must on anyone r s list ”—Denver Post 

“Go see at once...” — Croivther, New York Times 

“A winner ”—Ed Sullivan 


by Gerald Pratley 

"It is the small things in life,” wrote Alexan¬ 
der Gray in 1867, "which eventually, when 
neglected, bring down a house, destroy a family 
and cause the collapse of nations.” 

A hundred years later, as Canada begins its 
Centennial year, we find that many of the small 
things left neglected along the road to nationhood 
have grown into major matters of concern, like 
the domination of industry by the Americans and 
the struggle to create anything genuinely Ca¬ 
nadian in entertainment and art, from popular 
music to publishing, in the face of the constant 
barrage of American-produced mass media. 

Where motion pictures are concerned, we are 
all familiar with the sad tale of neglect and abuse 
which has marked the cinema’s first 70-odd years 
of existence within our one hundred: the lack of 
support and encouragement, lack of quotas and 
subsidies, lack of Canadian-owned theatres and 
of a genuinely Canadian point-of-view and interest 
in what we could do and should be doing. 

Attitude is extremely important and over the 
years we have all come to accept the American¬ 
ization of our life as being quite normal — to 
the detriment of our own accomplishments. We 
are continually arguing about whether Canadians 
have a sense of identity, any national charac¬ 
teristics, and a colossal inferiority complex in 
the face of our flamboyant neighbour, and 
whether or not what we do measures up (or 
down) to the American mark. 

Look at any advertising for movies in the 
newspapers and see who is being quoted: the 
American critics of course, although most of 
them fail miserably to qualify as critics, reviewers, 
or even as competent journalists. Look at the 
selection of quotes at the beginning of this article, 
all of which appeared in the Canadian press, in 
big cities and remote towns. 

Will someone in "the industry’s” head-offices 
in Toronto explain why Canadians should be 
told what an unknown, unimportant disc jockey 

Mr. Pratley is a noted Canadian film critic. 


working for a Virginia radio station thinks of 
the film in question? Must we be told what a 
reporter on an obscure Colorado paper thinks 
of the film?Must we, year after year, be inundat¬ 
ed with the quotes of Bosley Crowther and .Judith 
Crist and the lesser lights of New York’s press, 
including gossip writers and TV commentators? 

Year after year this has gone on despite the 
fact that only a mere handful of Canadians read 
American newspapers. Life, Time and Newsweek, 
yes, Cue never;the New Yorker, Saturday Review, 
by the specialists — who seldom go to movies. 
What are we? Peasants toiling in the backwoods 
expected to be impressed by American sophistry? 

But it doesn’t matter to Canadian film people 
that many of the papers quoted are not read by 
Canadians. They are doing New York’s bidding. 
If New York tells us that the films we see must 
be endorsed by American reviewers, com¬ 
mentators and disc jockeys, then New York 
knows what is good for us — and for them! 

A little thing, I’ve heard it said, not worth 
bothering about, but one of the little things 
in life which, when combined with all the other 
"little things” in other aspects of our daily 
existence, have convinced Canadians over the 
years not to have confidence in themselves. 

Thus, the day came when Nobody Waved 
Goodbye opened in Toronto, faced a suspicious 
and unresponsive public, and didn’t find 
recognition here until it returned from its success¬ 
ful New York premiere — endorsed by American 
critics. 

Why does this situation persist? Because nearly 
everything connected with the commercial cinema 
in Canada is owned, controlled or supervised by 
the American film companies in New York, who 
consider the whole of Canada to be part of their 
domestic market — just another "big” U.S. state. 
And the majority of Canadians workingforthem, 
the distributors and exhibitors, are quite content 
to take orders from New York, be relieved of 
responsibility and not be expected to show any 
initiative. 

Most films we see, with some exceptions, whether 
they are American, British, French or foreign- 




language, open first in New York. The "ad 
campaigns”, as they are called, or the advertise¬ 
ments, are designed and made-up in New York, 
and from there go to all the distributors’ offices 
in the USA and Canada. And few of these 
advertisements, complete with" quotes from the 
American press, may be changed without 
permission from New York — which is seldom 
given. 

And so our largest circuit of theatres, Famous 
Players, which sports the maple leaf but in reality 
is controlled by Paramount Pictures, does 
as it is told, although on a few occasions in 
Toronto it has inserted quotes from the reviews 
of the three daily papers. 

Odeon Theatres, which is British-controlled but. 
a good deal more Canadian in outlook and deed 
than Famous, resists New York’s dictates wher¬ 
ever possible and frequently refuses to use the 
quotations from American critics. Famous 
Players, on the other hand, has even gone so far 
as to leave in the advertisements the tag "Re¬ 
commended for Mature Audiences”, a recent device 
on the part of the Production Code and Jack 
Valenti to resist classification in the USA. We have 
classification in all provinces except Quebec, 
therefore such a statement is unnecessary in 
Canada. But the theatres leave it in because the 
Americans put it there — one more example of 
our abject servility in the face of American 
commands. 

No sensible person argues or disputes the fact 
that we cannot help but be influenced in some way 
by what happens in New York, and on many 
occasions the influence is all to the good. The 
very size of the city dictates that certain films 
should open there first and no one would suggest 
that all-new advertisements bepreparedfor Cana¬ 
da and that a newspaper as eminent as the New 
York Times is not worthy of being quoted in the 
advertisements. 

But when these films open in London, Paris, 
Rome or even in the USA’s other neighbouring 
country, Mexico, the American critics are not 
quoted in the newspapers. Instead, the advertise¬ 
ments carry extracts from the reviews of the critics 
of the country in which the films are being shown. 
Yet, although Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver 
are in another country, they are to New York (in 
the minds of the film people) what Manchester, 
Leeds and Liverpool are to London. 

In fact, we permit ourselves tobe subordinated 
to New York far more than other largeAmerican 
cities do. Take Chicago for example. No theatre 
there would dare place an advertisement in a 
Chicago paper quoting only the New York critics. 
They include the Chicago reviews as well, and if 
any theatre or distributor failed to acknowledge 
them, they would hear from the critics in no un¬ 
certain terms. 

Making allowances for the time elapsing be¬ 


tween the opening of movies in different Canadian 
cities, there is no reason why the advertising 
departments of our theatres should not be alert 
enough to adjust advertisements wherever possible 
(and to hell with what.New York says) to include 
quotes from the Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reviews. And I don’t mean only 
locally. 

Michele Favreau and Gilles St. Marie should be 
quoted in Toronto and elsewhere as well as in 
Montreal, while Morriss, Wedman, Gilmour, Joan 
Fox, Saturday Night, Maclean’s (and we hope, in 
time, Take One) should be quoted in Montreal. 
This exchange between cities alone would be a 
small but significant gesture tonationalunity and 
further understanding between provinces. It would 
make all Canadians more aware of Canada as a 
whole. At the moment, too many ofus are hardly 
aware of what newspapers exi^t outside our own 
town, to say nothing of reviewers. 

Some films come and go so quickly that it isn’t 
possible to do this, but with most films running for 
months on end these days it is very possible in¬ 
deed: why, with Virginia Woolf, The Sound of 
Music and Doctor Zhivago staying so long should 
we still be reading the American critics’ quotes? 
But the rot has gone so deep that even the Natio¬ 
nal Film Board’s handsomely produced informa¬ 
tion sheet for Nobody Waved Goodbye quotes 
only American critics. Not a single Canadian! 

Some resistance to this move will be based on 
the argum ent that m any of our critics are no good. 
This is quite true; but it is also true of the Ameri¬ 
cans, and if we must make a choice of idiots it’s 
time we acted with honesty and assumed some 
responsibility for our own instead of using the 
Americans all the time — for the purpose of re¬ 
inforcing our anti-Americanism by pointing out 
how bad they are. We attempt nothing and there¬ 
fore avoid stricture on these grounds. 

Objections will also be put forward on the 
grounds that many films get bad reviews and 
cannot be quoted. Have you ever seen an adver¬ 
tisement that didn’tcontain aquotefrom Crowther 
although he certainly doesn’t write favourably of 
every film he sees? Frequently they are dishonest 
of course. We all know the case of the critic who 
said the film was awful but the color was impres¬ 
sive. And the quote read" ... Impressive” — N.Y. 
Times. And the critic complained, butwhatcanbe 
done about it? 

This brings up the question whether critics 
should be quoted at all; this however, is another 
matter. The "industry” never tires of telling us 
that critics influence the public not at all, but they 
continue to quote them with relish. This being so, 
it’s high time we stopped knuckling under to New 
York and demanded that if critics aregoingto be 
quoted then let the majority of them be Canadian. 

m 




A FUNNY THING 
HAPPENED ON 
TH E WAY TO 
THE FORUM 



Producer: Melvin Frank. Director: 
Richard Lester. Screenplay: Melvin 
Frank and Michael Perwee, based on 
the Broadway play written by Bert 
Shevelove and Larry Gelbart, music 
and lyrics by Stephen Sondheim. 
Editor: John Victor Smith. Designer: 
Tony Walton. Color by De Luxe. With: 
Zero Mostel, Phil Silvers, Jack Gilford, 
Buster Keaton, Michael Crawford, 
Michael Hordern, Leon Greene, Re¬ 
leased thru United Artists. 

Even the reviews of Forum tried 
to be funny. You know — "a funny 
thing happened to A Funny Thing” 
— the sort of bellicose humor that 
newspaper apologists attribute to 
early deadlines and the non-electric 
typewriter. Sure, they got around to 
condemning the movie as the epitome 
of Lesterian excess or praising it as 
the funniest film since. Butnotbefore 
they did their best to reveal the plot 
(which in Forum is so complicated 
as to elude the most practiced precis 
artist), or at least their personal 
pick of the three best spoken lines 
(Forum is lined with the other kind). 

The point being that the point 
was missed. 

Maybe it’s a good thing. People 
who have never seen a Broadway 
play (or even a stage production!) 
shouldn’t know they’re usually being 
duped by the film version. After all 
isn’t that why The Sound of Music 
is really so popular? Just as people 
don’t think of the Alps as stars of 
the Great White Way, they don’t think 
of the movie as imitation Broadway. 

Just as no amount of Spanish sets 
will ever bring back Ancient Rome. 

It’s really more than that — the 
difference between the stage and 
screen — but first one must dispose 
of the plot (henceforth referred to as 
Plautus, after Forum’s inspiration). 
And Plautus in this case is circuitous 
but spare, its only believable moti¬ 
vation lying in the slave Pseudolus’ 
(Zero Mostel) desire to be free. 
Hardly believable at that 

(Having seen both the original 
Broadway production and a stock 
company performance, only the 
presence of the Negro actor Godfrey 
Cambridge in the touring version 
lent any semblance of credibility to 
Plautus.) 

But then, the American musical 
comedy stage genre is notoriously 
less believable than even Mary 
Poppins, though perhaps no less vile 
in its distortion of reality. 


The question here'is really one of 
medium. And cinema, if it succeeds 
in nothing else, relaxes the tensions 
of the stage, laying bare the latter’s 
nuances and precious intricacies. 
Lack of movement is death to live 
theatre and lack of action, hell. So 
complications beyond belief in the 
story line afford partial relief. 

Why Forum was such a successful 
play can be traced directly to the 
realization of that fact, to the point 
of burlesque. 

And Forum fails as a film preci¬ 
sely because burlesque of the stage 
and burlesque of the cinema share 
few exemplary parallels. 

In this context Lester was not ex¬ 
cessive in his use of all things Lester, 
he was simply trying to reach the 
moon with a Zeppelin. He tried 
with similar success in The Knack, 
but people allowed him that. "Rita’s 
no Ringo,” they said. Just as sure, 
he turned Help! into a marvel of 
cinematic technique, but then, that 
was true cinema burlesque. 

It’s really painful to imagine 
Forum without Lester’s jump cum 
angles cum instant slow motion 
replay in the forest whimsy vagary. 
But a lot of thought went into this 
picture — witness the misguided 
freedom of the Everybody Ought 
To Have A Maid sequence — a lot 
of funny men and perhaps as many 
funny lines. 

So Forum suffers fromtheeternal 
stage-screen polarity: though itloses 
none of its prominence in the shuffle, 
Mostel’s face is more often subtle 
than palpable; though the fault lies 
at the proscenium bias of the script, 
the play of the camera seems to 
inhibit the players it photographs. 

Yet it would be foolhardy to dis¬ 
miss Forum lightly, for it is symp¬ 
tomatic of too much that plagues 
the art of film adaptation. Besides, 
its funny lines sometimes are beau¬ 
tiful. And there may be a precocious 
child who dares say vice versa to 
that. 

Paul Ennis 

A FISTFUL 
OF DOLLARS 

A Fistful of Dollars. Dir. Sergio 
Leone; prod. Harry Colombo and 
George l’api; with Clint Eastwood, John 
Wells. Marianne Koch, Joe Edger; a 
Spanish-German-Italian co-production 
in Techniscope and Technicolour; 
released by United Artists. 

The Americanization of Europe 
has created a backlash: The Beatles 
are the most popular rock and roll 
group in the world; the Gogolak 
brothers are in theNFL;Count Basie 
is trying to hire Niels-Henning 
Orsted; and the biggest box-office 




attraction in Europe ever is A Fistful 
of Dollars, an Italian Western. 

European westerns are not a 
recent phenomenon: The Germans 
and Italians in particular have been 
making them for the last few years. 
The most popular films made in 
Germany are adaptations of Karl 
May’s stories about an Indian 
named Winnetou. The Winnetou 
films are shot in Yugoslavia and 
star either Lex Barker (as Old Shat- 
terhand) or Stewart Granger (as 
Old Surehand). 

The Italians make their westerns 
in Spain and in the countryside north 
of Rome. Like the Germans, they 
prefer American actors as stars. 
(Whatever happened to Cameron 
Mitchell? He’s in Italy making 
westerns, as are Dana Andrews, Guy 
Madison and Rod Cameron.) But the 
Italians go one better than the Ger¬ 
mans and give their films "Ameri¬ 
can” credits — the cast and crew 
are given American names. Thus, 
when they direct westerns, Mario 
Bava, Antonio Margheriti and 
Roberto Mauri become John M. Old, 
Anthony Dawson and Robert John¬ 
son, respectively. (The names chosen 
for the cast are usually equally ima¬ 
ginative: eg. Charlie Lawrence, Fred 
Wilson.) 

A Fistful of Dollars employs the 
usual formula: it was shot in Spain, 
has an American star (Clint East- 
wood of the Rawhide television se¬ 
ries) and gives "American” credits. 
When the film opened in Italy, di¬ 
rector Sergio Leone was called Bob 
Robertson; his name has been re¬ 
stored to the credits for the Ameri¬ 
can release but Gian Maria Volonte, 
one of the best young Italian actors 
is still listed as John Wells. 

Encouraged by the film’s Euro¬ 
pean success, United Artists gave 
A Fistful of Dollars its North Ame¬ 


rican premiere in Toronto, launching 
it with a huge publicity campaign 
aimed at making "the man with no 
name” a household name. (Actually, 
the Eastwood character does seem 
to have a name — he’s called Joe 
at least twice.) 

A Fistful of Dollars has a simple 
plot: AnAmericangunmanridesinto 
a Mexican town which is being terro¬ 
rized by two feuding gangs. He hires 
himself out to both gangs and 
eventually wipes everybody out be¬ 
fore climbing on his mule and riding 
out of town (that’s right — his mule!). 
If this plot sounds familiar it should; 
A Fistful of Dollars is a faithful 
adaptation of Akiro Kurosawa’s 
Yojimbo. (A suit by the distributors 
of Yojimbo has until recently held up 
the American release of A Fistful 
of Dollars. In an interview with Clive 
Denton, Clint Eastwood explained 
that Leone has never denied that his 
film was based on Yojimbo and that 
the lawsuit had arisen over a misun¬ 
derstanding about royalty pay¬ 
ments.) 

However, Leone has wisely 
borrowed more from Kurosawa 
than his plot: his adept use of the 
wide-angled lens, the joyful exube¬ 
rance with which he presents his 
scenes of carnage, and even the 
music are all reminiscent of Kuro¬ 
sawa. 

Unfortunately, A Fistful of Dol¬ 
lars, like Yojimbo, slackens its pace 
somewhat in the middle and at times 
the circumstances under which the 
film was made show through: the 



Italian stuntmen don’t fall off their 
horses very well, the Techniscope 
process often causes a hazy image 
— particularly in longshots — and the 
post-synchronisation of the sound¬ 
track is distracting until you get used 
to it (though, according to East- 
wood, most of the actors spoke their 
dialogue in English). 

But on the whole Leone has done 
exactly what he set out to do, and he 
has beaten Hollywood at its own 
game. Certainly Eastwood’s "man 
with no name” makes the hero of 
most westerns look like a sissy. He 
and his chief antagonist (Volonte, 
alias Wells) kill more people between 
them than all of the Magnificent 
Seven together. Eastwood and 
"Wells” are as good as Toshiro 
Mifune and Tatsuya Nakadaiwere 
in the parallel roles in Yojimbo. In 
fact Leone’s whole cast is good— 
this is not to say that they all act 
well, but rather that, like the cos¬ 
tumes and the settings, they look 
good. 

The question that arises is: Why 
has A Fistful of Dollars been so 
successful (financially and other¬ 
wise) when of late so few westerns 
of interest have come out of H oily- 
wood? Pauline Kael perhaps supplied 
part of the answer when in one of her 
more reasonable moments she wrote, 
"Yojimbo is not a film that needs 
much critical analysis; its boisterous 
power and good spirits are right 
there on the surface.” This is also 
true of A Fistful of Dollars, but it 
cannot be said of many recent Ame¬ 
rican westerns. Sam Peckinpah’s 
Major Dundee, for example, one of 
the most interesting westerns of the 
last few years, seems to me to have 
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been scuttled as much by its over¬ 
complicated plot as by the producer 
who hacked it up. 

Or Arthur Penn’s The Chase. 
Though it had a modern setting, 
as an expose of modern American 
society it was ridiculous; in attempt¬ 
ing to show typical, superficial 
middle-class Texans, it merely 
showed us typical, superficial 
Hollywood writing and acting. (And 
I find it rather chilling that so many 
English and European critics found 
it a realistic picture of North Ameri¬ 
ca. ) But The Chase has the 
redeeming features of a good 
western: lots of action, the archetypal 
hero (Marlon Brando as Sheriff 
Calder) and beautiful colour photo¬ 
graphy — all of which were shot 
down by Lillian Heilman’s over¬ 
written screenplay. 

A better example might be Ri¬ 
chard Wilson’s Invitation to a Gun- 
fighter, which boasted an excellent 
cast (Yul Brynner, George Segal, 
Janice Rule) and an intelligent script 
(that, among other things, dealt with 
race relationships much more sensi¬ 
tively than anything by Stanley Kra¬ 
mer or Sidney Lumet), but still never 
quite made it. For the first half of 
the film, Wilson is concerned chiefly 
with exposition and he treats his 
material naturalistically, but in the 
second half he turns to stylization — 
photographing his heroine through 
dark windows to give her a soft, 
romantic appearance, and ending 
his film with Brynner’s body being 
carried off on the townspeople’s 
shoulders a la Hamlet I found the 
second half of the film much more 
forceful than the first. I don’t think 
that naturalism works in westerns; 
the western is a stylized genre — it 
must be choreographed. Top-heavy 
scripts which need a great deal of 
exposition get in the way of the 
action and the choreography. 

I’m not trying to suggest that all 
westerns need be as devoid of every¬ 
thing except action and characteri¬ 
zation as is A Fistful of Dollars. 
An example of the happy medium 
which can be struck is Ralph 
Nelson’s Duel at Diablo. Which 
again brings up the question of why 
A Fistful of Dollars is such a finan¬ 
cial success. Duel at Diablo looks 
just as good as Leone’s film; it has 
as much violence; James Garner is 
as dirty and unshaven as Clint East- 
wood; and buoyed by Neil Hefti’s 
music the film swings along at a 
much brisker pace. 

Whatever the reason for its 
success, we can be sure A Fistful of 
Dollars will not be the last Italian 


western to reach these shores: United 
Artists is touting the film as the first 
of a series. Its sequel. For a Few 
Dollars More, has already been re¬ 
leased in Europe and a third film 
is in the works. 

Maybe if Sam Peckinpah adopts 
an Italian name he’ll finally get to 
make another picture. 

Joe Medjuck 

LOVES OF A 
BLONDE 

Loves of a Blonde: Director: Milos 
Forman; Production: Barrandov 

Studios; With Vladimir Pucholt and 
Hana Brejchova. 

Loves of a Blonde, by Milos 
Forman, is an intriguing and delight¬ 
ful film. Chosen as the opener at the 
1966 New York Film Festival, it is 
part of a wave of recent Czech films 
released in North America — and it 
looks as if this is only the beginning. 
The American distribution rights for 
55 Czech films were acquired last 
summer. 

Forman is a master of detail, and 
the slow, lingering subtlety and 
humour of everyday life. As in an 
Updike short story, thecharactersin 
Loves of a Blonde are ordinary, the 
situation is simple, and the touch is 
light and affectionate. 

The film focuses on a young work¬ 
ing girl, played by Hana Brejchova 
(whom Time called "the nearest 
thing to a sex symbol that the 
director-oriented Czech films have 
produced’’) and follows her for 
a week or so. She works in a 
factory in a rural industrial town, 
and lives in the factory dormitory. 
The main incident of the film is 
her encounter with a young piano- 
player from Prague, after eluding 
three awkward soldiers who had 
met her at a dance-hall. The en¬ 
counter is brief; however, afterb reak- 
ing up with her boy-friend, she 
goes to Prague to find him. The trip 
is a mistake; his parents’ household 
is turned upside-down while he tries 
to assure them that it wasn’t his 
fault that she came. Humiliated, she 
returns home. 

However, the plot is rather irrele¬ 
vant to the charm of the film. One 
has the feeling that with Forman, 
plots are what happen to people 


during a sp ace of time — not a' 'story" 
with a beginning, a middle and an 
end. During that space of time, he 
watches them — without explaining 
too much — and lets them scratch 
and shift at their ease as he follows 
them long enough to reveal their little 
deceits, self-deceptions and conflicts. 

With this artlessness that demands 
great discipline and skill, Forman 
pauses for a number of delightful 
touches. The adolescent seduction 
scene (which reminded me of certain 
scenes in Nobody Waved Goodbye), 
the clumsy attempt at suave casual¬ 
ness by the soldiers in the dance-hall, 
the discomfiture of the plump, worry¬ 
ing mother at the arrival ofthegirlto 
see her son; all were done with a 
sympathy and a sensitivity of 
humour which was a delight to watch. 

Much of the style was reminiscent 
of other recent Czech films, like Ivan 
Passer’s Intimate Lighting (Passer 
worked under Forman on the screen¬ 
play of Loves) and Kadar and Klos’ 
The Shop on Main Street. All these 
films had this unusual sense of direct-' 
ness and perception. Realistic em¬ 
pathy with ordinary people is mixed 
with detached and often ironic 
humour — either used for wry effect, 
as in Loves and Intimate Lighting, 
or for slashing irony, as in The Shop 
on Main Street. 

At the end of Loves, after her 
humiliating experience in Prague, 
Hana tells the girl in the next bunk 
all about her "new boy-friend’’;how 
wonderful his parents are, and how 
she’ll probably be going up to Prague 
all the time now. Then, with a sound- 
over of the wordless singing of a girl 
in the dorm, the camera moves to the 
factory. In a scene which brought to 
mind the ending of The Shop on 
Main Street (although using tele¬ 
photo rather than slow-motion), the 
girls seem fixed in a static haze, as 
the bustling superintendant seems 
stationary in the detached distortion 
of the long lens. 

One leaves the film, feeling the 
same detached, yet close affection for 
these people, who seem to have been 
chosen at random out of a hurrying, 
yet little-changing world — and now 
have moved on. 

Graham Fraser 

FAHRENHEIT 451 

Fahrenheit 451, directed by Francois 
Truffaut, from the novel by Ray Brad¬ 
bury. With Julie Christie, Oskar Werner 
Cyril Cusack, Anton Diffring, Jeremy 
Spenser and Alex Scott. Screenplay by 
Frangois Truffaut and Jean-Louis Ri¬ 
chard; music by Bernard Herrmann. 
Produced by Lewis M. Allen. 

Truffaut’s first colour film has 
had a limphandhakefrom thecritics. 
Some have pointed to its lack of 
science fiction props, others (a 



dwindling band) see a covert be¬ 
trayal in his descent to the non- 
arthouse circuits. 

One feels the first objection springs 
from unfulfilled expectations. Brad¬ 
bury is an SF author. His subject 
is institutionalized censorship. His 
film treatment, therefore, should be 
replete with echo-chamber Orwellian 
commissars and sub-Huxley mating 
patterns, all safely projected to a 
future in which the children, bless 
them, can worry about it. What 
Truffaut gives us instead is the good 
life of welfare capitalism (the film 
is shot on the Roehampton housing 
estate), the clean well-lighted dream 
of the passionless moderates. And 
turns it to nightmare. Fahrenheit 
451 is not about the future, but 
about the irredeemable present. We 
are all totalitarians now. 

Bradbury’s original metaphor of 
McCarthyism has become, in the 
script of Truffaut and Jean-Louis 
Richard, more literal, more munda¬ 
ne, demetaphorized. The camera 
dawdles over the credible, ordinary 
lives of Montag (Oskar Werner), a 
good fireman who is only doing his 
job, his pill-taking wife, Linda (Julie 


Francois Truffaut 



Christie) whose ambition runs to a 
bigger and better wallscreen TV. 
Their house, its pop art young- 
married decor straight from the 
colour supplements, is tastefully, de- 
pressingly, familiar. 

But lurking in secret caches all 
through the housing estate is the 
subversive agency of the book. 
Books make people unhappy, the 
firechief (Cyril Cusack) gently 
reminds us. (No farouche Goebbels- 
gobble here — just Cusack of the 
finely disdainful nostrils, Control 


without his bowler.) And so each 
day Montag dons his black leather 
and rides the monorail (a real one, 
in France) to the fire station. And 
the little red fire engine thrusts out 
to catch another fifth columnist with 
a hidden library. 

What Truffaut memorably suc¬ 
ceeds in establishing is the naked 
dialectic of two life principles: the 
anarchic, sensuous world of the 
dreamer-poet-litterateur, the ancient 
realm of the Makers, poised against 
the existential cocoon of one-dimen¬ 
sional man. A single motif is used 
to underline the point: as the film 
turns each corner of this ordered 
landscape, in which everyone has 
Social Function and Role F' jecta- 
tion, we see remnants of Social 
Deviance. Montag’s wife, in front 
of the bathroom mirror, wondringly 
touches her breast, puzzling at the 
old primeval warmth of skin. Else¬ 
where, someone touches a cheek, runs 
fingers over fur; a boy in a public 
playground, suddenly and terrify¬ 
ingly interrupted by the firechief, is 
clasping himself in a lover’s embra¬ 
ce. The gestures are emotional 
artifacts of the past, furtive withdra¬ 
wals from some long lost memory 
bank of lovingkindness, now irre¬ 
trievably beyond ken. 

And the books? The books are 
illegal because they have memory. 
Rather stasis, says the system, than 
the precious life-blood of the master 
spirit. The past, say the books, shall 
make you free; to the cultural eunuch 
in his neon universe, whose history 
is a genteel, structured pluralism 
begun the day before yesterday, they 
bring chilling winds from the Black 
Forests of the past. And so they have 
to go. 

Into the flames pour the symbols 
of divine discontent: Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, Don Quixote, Siddhartha, even 
an ironic Mein Kampf and, of course, 
Cahiers du Cinema. One woman 
subversive, grown old and wisewith 
learning, decides to burn along with 
her illicit treasures; stepping to the 
blazing middle of her funeral pyre 
she declaims Latimer: "Be of good 
cheer, Master Ridley, we shall this 
day kindle such a torch in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out.” 
And we are movingly reminded that 


it all began such a long time ago. 

Inevitably, Montag himself falls 
victim. A chance monorail meeting 
with a young teacher (Julie Christie 
Two), herself subversive, persuades 
him that he is in the wrongjob. Later 
at a burnfest, he retrieves David 
Copperfield from the flames; a few 
surreptitious readings make him 
change sides. He intones passages 
from Little Dorrit to his wife’s gossip 
circle — with shattering results. (" You 
have made her cry,” Linda accuses 
him.) r IT>e awful sciolism ofthekoffee 
klatch is ripped apart and Montag 
is turned in to the authorities. 

The camped-up manhunt that fol¬ 
lows has him escape to join Christie 
Two among the Woodfolk. In the far 
north, beyond reach of the railway 
tracks, these hedge schoolmasters 
have banded together, pledged to 
pass on to their descendants the 
book each has learned by heart. 
Nicolas Roeg’s photography dwells 
lovingly on these latter day saints, 
murmuring their endless rubrics 
among the greenwood. 

The weaknesses of Fahrenheit 
451 are immediately apparent. They 
lie mainly with the acting. It is no 
secret that Truffaut and Werner were 
uneasy partners; Cyril Cusack was 
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engaged at the last moment and 
Julie Christie was clearly tired after 
her long stint among the banalities 
of Zhivago. The supporting cast, 
with the exception of the cold-eyed 
Anton Diffring, turn in performances 
that would not perhaps have passed 
a director more familiar with 
English. 

The final result, however, is a 
film that sears the mind, tugs and 
worries the sensibilities, Fahrenheit 
451 is the tribute paid, however 
belatedly, by la politique des auteurs 
to what is eternal in the human 




spirit. Under the patina of Mod 
fripperies, one can hear the doors 
closing, the shades falling. At a time 
when self-immolation for political 
principle causes hardly a ripple, 
when a Marvell ode disappears from 
a university curriculum, when burn¬ 
ing of all kinds has become a fiery 
norm, there is something curiously 
ennobling about M. Truffaut’s la¬ 
ment for the Makers. 


Patrick MacFadden 
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Features draw the public and bring 
in the money. Shorts alloio the house 
to empty and fill while keeping the 
seated patrons happy . . . And the 
public has groion toacceptyetanother 
British travelog in phony colour 
as standard accompaniment to the 
movie they came for. 

Shorts aren’t even publicized, of 
course. What feio people realize, how¬ 
ever, is that newspaper reviewers, who 
screen films ahead of time to have the 
review ready opening day, never get 
shown the short that goes with those 
films. 

Since contracts providing for a given 
short to go with a given feature are 
drawn up in Hollywood before dis¬ 
tribution begins, Canadians often 
don’t get a chance to slip one of 
theirs into the fare. This is cultural 
invasion and colonialism; and not 
only private film-makers but the 
gigantic NFB as well have suffered. 

Television is no real answer to 
the problem. It removes a dimension 
from everything not specifically made 
for it, and most shorts aren’t. 

The sadness of the situation has 
been emphasized by the increased 
importance of what the French call 
the "moyen metrage”. There has 
been no attempt to even take the 


pulse of this new form, yet Donald 
Brittain’s Memorandum and John 
Spotton’s Buster Keaton Rides Again 
recently picked up their fourth 
international awards. Proof once 
again, as if that were needed, that 
there is a profusion of fabulously good 
films available beside the features, 
and particularly here in Canada. 

Circumstances, in the form of the 
unvailability of other shorts, have 
unfortunately forced me to limit my¬ 
self to NFB films for the time being. 
This, hopefully, will not last for long. 

Paddle To The Sea already has my 
vote as one of the ten best medium- 
length films of ’67. There couldn’t 
possibly be more than nine films 
better than this produced in a year, 
to be conservative about it. 

It is a children’s film. As with every 
superb children’s film, adults are 
going to be torn between a fascinated 
identification and that critical detach¬ 
ment we always think it our duty to 
preserve when watching a child’s en¬ 
tertainment. 

The resulting film has to be seen to 
be believed. 

The only aspect ofthefilm to present 
little interest to grown-ups is the com¬ 
mentary, distinctly geared to children 
— sometimes condescendingly so. But 
it can easily be ignored. 

It is a cameraman’s film, but the 
photography never draws attention to 
itself. Cameraman-director Bill Ma¬ 
son is master of the greatest art: 
concealing art. 

Paddle is a mere piece of wood, 
primitively carved into the shape of 
an Indian in a canoe. Inscribed "Put 
Me Back Into The Water” as a 
reminder to people’s honesty, Paddle 
is released by the Indian boy who 
created him, to travel through 
streams, lakes and rivers, on a long 
journey to the sea. 

His is an odyssey both lively and 
gripping, captured by Bill Mason’s 
incredible patience and considerable 
ingenuity. Whether Paddle’s shadow 
flickeringly hovers over a fire, or he 
stands at apparent attention in 
Detroit’s stagnant waters or his 
journey seems at end after a boy 


decides to make him his own, interest 
in him is always keen, and concern 
for him surprisingly tender. 

Finally, one comes to see Paddle’s 
rigidity and impassivity as the mask 
of a stoical endurance; moved and 
admiring, the viewer even ends up by 
believing in that little block of wood’s 
grim determination to reach the sea. 

Bill Mason’s camera did most of its 
shooting in a rubber dinghy which 
had been especially rigged for it. 
Loosed practically on its own, except 
for a piece of string, it went through 
quite an odyssey itself. At on6 point 
it plunged over Niagara Falls. 

Merry Go Round is a medium 
length discussion of Sex and the Teen¬ 
ager. The film goes t« a number of 
experts on the subject, then delightfully 
proceeds to make them look entirely 
foolish in the face oflife by contrasting 
their utterances with a simple tale of 
boy-meets-girl. This is betrayal at its 
slyest, and as the film cuts back and 
forth betweenthe story and the experts, 
the tension builds up to laughter. 

Aside from letting a line or two 
of trite dialogue into her film, writer- 
director Tania Ballantine has scored 
yet another point against the advice- 
givers and meddlers. 

I cannot over-recommend Auto¬ 
biographical, the transposition of 
some of A.M. Klein’s very beautiful 
prose into some very beautiful images. 
Richard Notkin, the maker of this 
film, captures the melancholy beauty 
of the Klein text by walking a camera 
through some of the streets that used 
to form the Montreal Jewish ghetto 
when Klein was a child. To this he 
adds some smoky views of the city 
and a trick or two. The result, 
helped along by a splendid reading 
of the Klein text, is poetry: the misty, 
gray and moving poetry of an old 
man looking back on childhood. 

Arthur Lipsett’s "additional mate¬ 
rial for a time capsule” is also A Trip 
Down Memory Lane (its title). This 
follows the same author’s Very Nice, 
Very Nice and uses the same techni¬ 
ques. Stills, bits of newsreel, some 
meaningless dialogue (because it’s out 
of context) succeed each other on the 
screen, apparently at random. Pictures 
and sound are interrupted just on 
the threshold of understanding, or at 
least of meaning: this is the humor 
of the Absurdists, where laughter 
almost dissolves into a cry of anguish, 
and Lipsett is a master at it. 

McLaren’s Canon, finally, is a 
lesson on the musical form known 
by that name, and it shows once 
again McLaren’s passion for corres¬ 
ponding a musical structure to that 
of a movement of a series of objects. 
The film’s a gem, of course. 
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II y aurait un long court-metrage 
a faire sur l’activitecinematographi- 
que intense au Quebec en 1967. 

De Judy LaMarsh et Jean-Noel 
Tremblay n’attendonsgueretrop. De 
certaines compagnies de production 
independantes et de plusieurs cineas- 
tes, beaucoup. 

Or, un cinema s’affirme vivant et 
vital seion ce que sont ses auteurs, 
pas seion ce qu’est une bureaucratic 
ie regissant. Une bonne administra¬ 
tion peut contribuer au developpe- 
ment d’un cinema: ainsi, dans les 
repubiiques sociaiistesouen Suede — 
encore fallait-il qu’il y ait un Wider- 
berg, un Skolimowski, un Szabo, un 
Forman, un Makavejev. Par contre, 
m aigre une " politique” deplorable de 
l’Office National du Film du Canada, 
Claude Jutra, Don Owen, Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre et plus encore Giiles Groulx 
sont parmiles auteurs les plus remar- 
quables d’un nouveau cinema dans 
le monde . . . 

Pro jets . . . 

Avant tout, incessamment, pre¬ 
miere mo ndiale a I’ Elysee de Manette, 
de C amil Adam, avecMariette Leves¬ 
que. Une oeuvrefolle, mais incarnee. 
On frolesouventl a catastrophe, mais 
parfois la plus delirantebeautepure. 

1967, ce pourraitbienetrel’annee 
Jean-Pierre Lefebvre (Le rGvolution- 
naire), tineclatementexemplaire. Les 
tournages, simultanes, sont termines. 
On pourrait voir des fevrier Patricia 
et Jean-Baptiste, 16mmv noir etblanc, 
puis en mars Mon oeil, 16mm, noir 
et blanc, puis en avril D ne faut pas 
mourir pour pa, 35mm, noiretblanc. 

"Cooperatio”, la premiere com- 
pagnie de production independante 

Patrick Straram est le critique de cine¬ 
ma de I'hebdomadaire Sept jours et 
du Magazine Maclean, et c'est le 
correspondant aMontrealdesCahiers 
du cinema. II est aussi Ie secretaire a 
la redaction de la revue parti pris, 
dans laquelle il est titulaire de la 
chronique "Interpretations de la vie 
quotidienne". 



qui ait vraiment fonctionne, animee 
par I’infatigable Pierre Patry, annon- 
ce cinq films termines dans lecourant 
de l’annee. Une nouveile version de 
Cain (Patry), montages visuel et 
sonore et post-synchronisation re- 
faits. Delivrez-nous du mal (deJean- 
Claude Lord, d’apres le roman de 
Claude Jasmin). Poussieresurlaville 
(d’Arthur Lamothe, d’apres le ro- 
mand’Andre Langevin, avecMichele 
Rossignol et Guy Sanche), oeuvre 
attachante, per^ante, d’une belle fac- 
ture qui n’est pas sans faire penser 
au cinema intimiste du meilleur Zur- 
lini (Cronaca familiare). Entre la 
mer etl’eau douce (deMichel Brault, 
avec la desormais fameuse Genevieve 
Bujold et le compositeur-chanteur 
Claude Gauthier) — il pourraits’agir 
d’un tres beau documentaire-poeme 
sur Quebec et Canadiens frangais. 

Ce dernier film a ete produit en 
collaboration avec "Les cineastes 
associes”. Deux projets de ces 
derniers sont a retenir. Une autre 
histoire d’ amour, dont Andree Syl- 
vestre acheve scenario et dialogues, 
d’apres une idee de Jean Dansereau, 
lequel voudrait commencer le tour- 
nage immediatement. Puis Un hom- 
me au bout d’un champ, que 
Dansereau tournerait cet ete, une 
sorte de parabole a la fois loufoque 
et morale, assez "rebelle”, dont le 
recit fait un peu songer a un Pasolini 


d’ici. L’interetpremierque presentent 
ces deux pro jets reside dans la 
determination de Dansereau a tour- 
ner professionnellement en 16mm 
(qu’on pense aux "Films du 
Losange” et a leur admirable Paris 
vu par . . .). 

Quant a Arthur Lamothe, dont la 
propre compagnie, la "Societe Gene- 
rale de Cinema”, a co-produit Pous- 
siere sur la ville, il produiraitet tour¬ 
nerait des le printemps La homar- 
diere, scenario et dialogues de Gerald 
Godin ("Les cantouques”), d’apres 
une idee de Giiles Vigneault l’admi- 
rable. 35mm, couleur. 

Le dernier film terminequ’annon- 
ce pour 67 "Cooperatio” est celui 
co-produit par "Argo Film”, A Great 
Big Thing, d’Eric Till, le fameux 
realisateur de television a Toronto, 
et d’apres idee et scenario de Terence 
Heffernan, le Terry bien connudans 
certains milieux de la metropole. A 
la camera, le remarquable Jean- 
Claude Labrecque. 

Une productionO.N.F.,maissur- 
tout un film de Don Owen, dont 
Ladies & Gentlemen, Mr. Leonard 
Cohen et Notes For A Film About 
Donna And Gail constituent le seul 
autre sommet du cinema 66 au 
Quebec (avec le Comment savoir de 
Jutra), et dont Nobody Waved Good¬ 
bye a ete tres bien regu a Paris apres 
New York. Tournage imminent. 
Ernie On the Way. Avec Alexis Kan- 


designed to win... the ‘Ernie Richardson’ 
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ner, qu'on ne cesse de me vanter (!). 
La vie quotidienne d'un schizophrene 
a Toronto. 

Jutra, impossible de le rejoindre. 
Oil en est son projet de comedie 
musicale, dont il faut beaucoup at- 
tendre? 

Impossible aussi de rejoindre,lean 
Laurac- Thomas, qui doit produire 
avec "Evergreen Film Productions 
du Quebec, inc. ” un film 35mm, 
couleur, sur le monde des varietes et 
la "fabrication’' de vedettes a Mont¬ 
real. Images: Guy Desbiens. Mise en 
scene: Laurent Larouche. 

Si "Evergreen" n’a pu me confir¬ 
mer ce projet, m’a ete annonce un 
film de Martin Green, qui serait 
tourne en partie au Quebec, en partie 
a Hollywood. How To Catch a 
Ghost. Avec Vincent Price et Kim 
Novak, s’il vous plait comme dirait 
le Sire Rene La Rochelle de ma chere 
Asociacion Espanola. 

lln Maxwell A. Sendel me dit 
avoir produit un film, 35mm, 
couleur, grand ecran, que distribuera 
aux Etats-Unis" U.S. Films of Holly¬ 
wood, inc.”, "Astral Films" ledistri- 
buantau Canada. The Devil’s Model, 
titre pendant tournage. Mais lefilm 
sortirait avec pour titre Don’t Move 
Or You Die, d’Erick Santamaria. 
Avec les deux soeurs Jean et Linda 
Christopher, et avec Mary-Lou, 
Collins et Andree Champagne. 

Enfin, il faut souligner les efforts 
entrepris a "Onyx Films" pour y 
faire adopter un systeme de produc¬ 
tion de trois a quatrelongs metrages 
par an, maintenantquela production 
de documentaires (surtout pour la 
television) fonctionne remarquable- 
ment, par Gilles Carle (La vie heu- 
reuse de Leopold Z.). Un protocole 
d’accord avec une maison frangaise 
est deja signe. Il semble s’agir de la 
mise sur pied d’une organisation 
vraiment professionnelle. L’un des 
projets les plus interessants: 1’acqui- 
sition d’une salle de cinema d’exclu- 
sivite pour la compagnie de produc¬ 
tion. Carle a lui-meme au moins 
quatre scenarii qui n’attendent qu’a. 
etre tournes. Mais il prefere n’enrien 
dire encore, ignorant siunseul pour- 
ra etre entrepris cette annee. 

Ceci dit, il estsurqu’ilyad’autres 
projets de films au Quebec en 1967, 
que j’ignore encore. Ou que je n’ai 
pas le temps de verifier, Peter 
Lebensold m’accordant 48 heures 
pour faire un tel. recensement! Ainsi 
est-il question de la production par 
l’O.N.F. pour la television torontoi- 
se de trois longs metrages . . . Ainsi 
y a-t-il certain moyen metrage de 
Jacques Leduc qui pourrait etre une 
petite bombe . . . 

Il demeure que 1967 indique 
d’ores et deja une vitalite renouvelee 
du cinema au Quebec. 

Mais Gilles Groulx (Voir Miami, 


Un jeu si simple, Lechat dans lesac), 

Gilles Groulx remarquablement cote 
par le Conseil des 10 dans le dernier 
Cahiers du cinema, Gilles Groulx 
reference pour tant de cineastes 
franqais, bresiliens, tcheques, cana- 
diens, Gilles Groulx roi mage d’un 
devenir du cinema? Rien. Aberration 
sini§tre. En pleine evolution du 
cinema ici (productions multiples, 
mais aussi F.I.F.M., Cinematheque, 
Verdi cinema de repertoire), souhai- 
tons, ardemment, que puisse tourner, 
travailler, vivre Gilles Groulx . . . 
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BY ALAN COLLINS 



Film activity in Toronto is con¬ 
centrated on three fronts — theCBC, 
the independent production houses, 
and student films. 

Recently, there has been a growing 
use of location shooting in TV drama 
and musical shows. Pioneering the 
"drama in the streets” movement is 
producer Ron Weyman whose 
Wojeck series topped the polls as 
the most popular drama show of the 
year, Canadian or American. He is 
currently engaged on a series of 
one-hour colour shows, Hatch’s 
Mill, based on Canadian pioneering 
history, to be telecast in February. 
Weyman’s colleague at the CBC, 
Paddy Sampson, recently produced 
a Dick Lester style musical show with 
Gordon Lightfoot, Miriam Makeba 
and Oscar Peterson, shot on the 
construction site of Expo 67 and 
making daring use of pre-recorded 
sound. Sampson’s next project is a 
TV spectacular for Harry Belafonte 
in New York. 

1967 also promises a burst of 
activity among the independents. 
A.S.P. Productions are preparing 
a colour feature, Four Days, to be 
shot in Montreal, based on John 
Buell’s novel about youth in revolt. 

Recently arrived in Toronto from his 
native England, Alan Collins iscurrent- 
ly at work on several commercials and 
a documentary. His Jenny is to be 
shown by the CBC this March. 


At Toronto’s Kleinburg Studios, 
Peterson’s are presently shooting a 
Canadian version ofD.H. Lawrence’s 
The Fox with Anne Heywood, Sandy 
Dennis, and Keir Dullea, directed by 
Mark Rydel and produced by 
Raymond Strauss. Both are co¬ 
productions with American capital 
and Canadian talent in secondary 
roles. 

On the student front, the young 
film makers from the universities of 
Toronto and Hamilton have grouped 
themselves into a co-operative — the 
McMaster Film Board — to arrange 
the distribution of student films, 
among Canadian film societies. 

The most anticipated event of 1966* 
turned out to be the most disappoint¬ 
ing. David Secter’s The Offering 
opened in November preceded by a 
barrage of publicity and failed to 
merit the extravagant claims made 
for it. Many of the reviewers turned 
their columns into a personal attack 
on Secter, most allowed the film’s 
frequent badness to override its 
occasional good moments; notably 
a cool, dignified performance by Gene 
Mark as the leader of the Chinese 
troupe and an attractive montage 
sequence in High Park. Its main 
weakness was of too much time spent 
slight-seeing around Toronto and not 
enough interaction (or dialogue) 
between the two main characters — a 
Chinese dancer and a Canadian 
stage-hand, representing the two 
opposing social systems. The Offer¬ 
ing ran for only two weeks in Toronto. 
It qt least deserves a second showing: 
many of those who are busy condem¬ 
ning it have never seen it. 

Iain Ewing, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, is more 
modest about his first 16mm colour 
featurette, Ricaro, a hitchhiking 
story set in Ottawa. He does not 
regard it as other than an amateur 
film, but an amateur film made by 
professional standards. Using an 
autumnal colour scheme, Ewing 
hopes to capture some of the dream 
quality of a passing love affair 
(inspired by Jean Renoir’s Partie de 
Campagne). Picaro, now in its final 
editing stage, will be distributed by 
the McMaster Film Board. 

One of the most interesting pro¬ 
fessional companies with feature 
ambitions to emerge in the last year 
has been Marshall-Taylor Produc¬ 
tions. A partnership between writer 
Bill Marshall and director Gil Taylor 
(formerly assistant to Sydney Furie), 
they produced the year’s most un¬ 
usual information film, entitled 
Winds of Choice, for the Ontario 
Manpower Retraining programme. 
Faced with the problem of how to 
make a large number of facts and 
figures appear interesting, they wrote 
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a story about a country yokel and 
a young hipster character who apply 
for retraining as a last resort in a 
moment of desperation. The contrast 
between their different modes of 
speech is played for comedy and 
the film is full of visual gags. Night 
club comedian Dave Broadfoot 
executes a virtuoso performance as 
the laid-off farmhand. 

These young film makers are 
typical of the wealth of new talent 
at present based in Toronto and 
capable, given the means, of 
exploding into a major film industry. 
.Judy LaMarsh, are you listening? 



FILM AND SOCIETY, editor 
Richard Dyer MacCann (paperback, 
182 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, Canadian distribution, 
Reginald Saunders, Toronto. Price 
$2.75). 

The social implication of film con¬ 
tinues to fascinate. Film and Society 
is one of those books that should 
be snatched up quickly because I 
have a feeling that the market for this 
kind of thing is shortly going to be 
buried under great wodges of the 
new post-linear metaphysics with all 
its switchback-riding, intermedia 
zooms. A man from Toronto was 
telling me quite seriously the other 
day about the analogue between 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde and 
Andy Capp — or Tarzan or some¬ 
thing. 

The purpose of Richard Dyer Mac- 
Cann’s anthology is to provide 
sources useful for a "controlled- 
research” paper on the relationship 
between film and society. The aver¬ 
age reader needn’t let this worry him. 
The anthology is interesting in its 
own right as a wrap-up of think- 
pieces by people connected in various 
ways with the "democratic arts” of 
film and television. It further provides 
a sampling for those interested in 
starting a film library — it carries 
a good bibliography as well — but 
who don’t have the good fortune, as 
the saying goes, to splurge blind on 
just everything that hits the book¬ 
stores. 

Thus here you can find out what 
Kracauer was on about in his pon¬ 
derous dissection of the nazi film, 
what James Agee sounds like, what 
Upton Sinclair said about the movie 
moguls who swung the 1934 Califor¬ 
nia gubernatorial race against him 
(how about that, relevance-wise?), 
what Time Magazine thought about 


the nouvelle vague (Fellini, "the 
Barnum of the avant-garde”; Res¬ 
nais, "the Schoenberg of the new 
cinema”), what Shaw felt about cellu¬ 
loid morality ("the nameless expo¬ 
nents of a worldwide vulgarity 
— vulgarity is another of the names 
of morality — have complete pos¬ 
session of the cinema.”). Above all, 
there’s lots to disagree with, ensuring 
a steady adrenalin flow. 

The sections on television are 
equally lively, many of them of the 
soul-searching kind that followed 
Newton Minow’s "vast wasteland” 
speech in 1961. (To little effect on the 
Great Electric Grid, it appears; in the 
following year Bonanza was still 
leading in the home stretch.) 

Anyway, all of this to say that Film 
and Society is a fascinating grab-bag 
for anyone concerned with the way 
we view now. It suggests more ques¬ 
tions than it answers; but at least it’s 
bugged about the right things. 
"Film,” said art historian Arnold 
Hauser, "is the creation of the histo¬ 
rical epoch which has witnessed the 
exposure of the ideological basis of 
human thought.” True enough. But 
what then? I still remember with a 
shudder that awful true story of the 
British couple who cut their honey¬ 
moon short when the hotel TV set 
went on the blink. We have embraced 
the wasteland; the electric grid has 
turned into the electric chair. 

Patrick MacFadden 



BY PETER MORRIS 



"The past is only the present 
become invisible and mute . . . 

We are tomorrow’s past.” 

Mary Webb, 1924. 

We offer far too little tribute to 
the influence of the cinema’s past. 
Unlike histories oftheotherartswhich 
suggest an interwoven pattern of 
stylistic developments, most film 
histories are of the anecdotal or"this- 
happened-then” variety with bare 
mention of theinfluenceoffilmmakers 
and styles on each other. National 
film industries are depicted as though 
each were trapped in a celluloid 
curtain. Yet developments in film 
transcend national barriers as readily 
as they do in the other arts. The 
influence of the early German cinema 
on the development of the Japanese 
was profound; it has often been 
mentioned but never analysed. What 


of the realistic German "street films” 
of the Twenties and early Thirties; 
how influential were they on Italian 
neo-realism, particularly in view of 
the political links between the two 
countries during the Thirties? Are not 
the mainstreams of Italian, British 
and American film making related 
more closely than is often realised? 
How much have the German and 
French romantic traditions exerted 
an influence of film makers like 
Alain Resnais? Are not the links 
between the French romantic tra¬ 
ditions of literature, Louis Delluc’s 
le film pur movement of the early 
Twenties, and la nouvelle vague a 
pattern which may help us to 
understand French film developments 
over the past ten years? 

In Canada, the neglect of our own 
cinematic past has been shameful. As 
in other aspects of our culture, there 
seems to be a demon at work determin¬ 
ed to squash all memories of past 
achievements. We are perversely 
delighted by stories of Canadian film 
makers who left Canada and gained 
success elsewhere, and yet pay little 
attention to those who remained to 
make their contributions here. Our 
own National Film Board wrote in 
the International Film Guide 1966: 
"Canadians have been audiences to 
films for a full 50 years, and for 25 
years they have engaged as a nation 
in the production of short films.” 
(This ignores the previous 20 years’ 
activity of the Canadian Government 
Motion Picture Bureau prior to the 
founding of N.F.B. and, of course, 
does not mention the contributions 
of such private producers as Associat¬ 
ed Screen News.) The article continues: 
"But it was only in the last year that 
a commercial feature film was made 
that can lay claim to Canadian 
nationality. Not surprisingly, the 
budget was American . . .” Apart 
from Shipman’s films and other 
successful silent films, this also ignores 
such films as The Viking, Bush Pilot, 
Oedipus Rex. the 15 features made 
in Quebec between 1945 and 1955 
including Tit-Coq, Sidney Furie’s Ca¬ 
nadian features, Jutra’s award-winn¬ 
ing A Tout Prendre, as well as, 
astonishingly, the N.F.B.’s own 
Drylanders, Pour la Suite du Monde 
and Nobody Waved Goodbye. 

These omissions are perhaps un¬ 
derstandable. It is only in the past 
few years that we have begun to 
purvey our national film past. Our 
film heritage must be preserved, and 
students and film makers need the 
opportunity to see it, research it and 
write about it. In this connection, the 
Canadian Film Archives’ Canadian 
Filmography Series is a useful step 
in the right direction. The Canadian 
Film Retrospective organised by la 
Cinematheque canadienne with the 
support ofthe Centennial Commission 
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should provide a much-needed 
opportunity not only to re-see, but 
in many cases to see for the first 
time, the achievements of many of 
our film makers and how they fit 
into the patterns of international film 
developments. Gordon Sparling, 
himself an important pioneer 
Canadian film maker, is writing a 
history of the Canadian film with the 
aid of a Canada Council grant. 

These are only the beginnings. 
Much more must be done, not only 
in documenting our past but in ensur¬ 
ing that "tomorrow’s past” is preserv¬ 
ed for tomorrow. Hopefully, our 
cultural agencies and the government 
will soon provide the resources and 
backing necessary for those most 
closely involved with this work to 
ensure its continuation. 

CLIVE DENTON 



FILM 

The care-worn face of Wendy Hiller 
and her whole form bustling and 
nestling within the ample folds of 
Tudor garments as though born to 
them; Patrick Carey’s breathtaking 
second unit shots of coloured field 
and dappled river, mysteriously 
etched in subtle English light; the 
singing and stringing of Delarue’s 
bittersweet pastiche music — all these 
craftsmanlike things are put to the 
service of Robert Bolt’s thoughtful, 
shapely drama which probes into 
statesmanship and conscience, so that 
there are plenty of sensible reasons 
for seeing and enjoying Columbia’s 
film of A Man For All Seasons, as 
welcome in the midst of mediocrity 


as is a snowdrop flower in February 
cold. 

Bolt’s screenplay retains the se¬ 
quence and most of the substance 
from his admirable play. He adds 
here and subtracts there, making 
obvious but effective alterations, with 
the new medium in mind. Added is 
a cameo scene with boyish King 
Henry and his fresh, expensive Queen. 
Robert Shaw gives Henry both a 
boy’s charm and a boy’s choler. 
Vanessa Redgrave, no less, silently 
conjures up the charms of Anne 
Boleyn, charms but for which more 
of us would know our catechism even 
now. Taken away (as such) is the 
Common Man. Roadshow attractions 
admit little alienation. However, there 
are traces of that cunning stage device 
in a worldly steward and a cautious 
jailer, people whose poor circum¬ 
stances make them only too liable to 
do the dirty work of their lords and 
masters. 

It is Miss Hiller and Mr. Shaw 
who grab, perforce, the acting prizes 
but every role in the film is worthily 
filled. Paul Scofield as Sir Thomas 
More has the plum-sized part but 
he chooses to be dry, not juicy. This 
is a self-disciplined choice which 
compels, at least, respect and, at 
moments, something close to awe. 
The touring company’s More 
(William Roderick), seen in Toronto 
at O'Keefe Centre, punched out some 
blistering speeches with greater 
relish. Scofield, gaunt and strained 
under the camera (how much because 
of inexperience is hard to say) insi¬ 
nuates his coups de theatre so that 
they are well nigh subliminal. That 


unforgettable reproach on the Red 
Dragon of Wales should be taken 
to all our consciences forthwith. 

It may seem strange that I’ve 
written this much about the film 
without even having mentioned its 
director, Fred Zinnemann. The fact 
that this has been possible is part 
of a larger question which interests 
me greatly at the moment. It is time 
to take a fresh look at the "auteur 
theory” of film creation but, to have 
room to move in, I will leave that 
whole question until the next issue. 

Cheerful note: — Spanish locations 
look a hell of a lot more like Mexi- 
california than they looked like Bos- 
worth Field in Olivier’s Richard The 
Third. And this English-language 
version is not much dubbed, but rather 
is the closest thing to an original 
track that exists. 

As 1966 goes to the scrapyard of 
memory, replaced by the shiny new 
'67 model, that old game of giving 
prizes and brickbats is being played 
again. For me, the films of the year 
were Milos Forman’s twin enchant¬ 
ments, Peter And Pavla and Loves 
Of A Blonde. With their subtle humour 
and their seared poignancy, these 
films were untypical of a year that 
was mostly frantically "turned on” 
— but turned on to what? Too 
frequently, to discord and pretence. 
Other fine films which I first saw in 
'66 were Alphaville and Pierrot Le 
Fou, The Moment of Truth, Sandra, 
Yoyo, Muriel. Sadly, nothing Ame¬ 
rican or British approached so high 
a level. 

My energy and perseverance 
award goes without saying to David 
Secter. The Offering may have been, 
in essence, just another movie. Still, 
to make and show a feature of 
professional standards in English Ca¬ 
nada is no small doing. Robert 
Fulford, to his credit, pointed out 
that Toronto newspaper reviewers 
seemed livid with Secter, for no better 
reason than that he had successfully 
promoted himself and his picture. 
Why on earth should he not? 

Compensation awards to a few 
movies which were not bad but which 
also were not noticed: Mademoiselle; 
Mr. Budwing; Time Of Indifference. 
The medal for bizarre achievement 
goes to Hotel Paradiso, first film to 
get Robertson H are (symbol of British 
low comedy) in bed with the doyenne 
of French tragedy, Marie Bell. A 
happy new year to Milos Forman, 
Jean-Luc Godard and all loyal 
readers. The way to take this column 
is the way Bob Huber tells me he 
does; i.e. as a tentative piece of grop¬ 
ing exploration, written without either 
favour or malice, for anyone to check 
their own opinions against. 



Seasons’ Shaw and Scofield 














A fitting name 
for the world’s 
premium vodka 








